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APIS AMERICANA. 


JHE following letter was received from friend 
3 P. L. Viallon, and, thinking it “too good to 


” 


4 keep” ali to myself, I take this method of re- 


plying :— 

FRIEND HUTCHINSON As you are a qneen-breeder, like my 
self. and knowing that vou are of that class that will tell the 
truth in spite of all, 1 thought I would ask your opinion of the 
Apis Americana, or, rather,the American improved Italian bees. 
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daughter was as fair and large a queen as any I have had, and 
she has turned out just as prolific as any queen can be. Now 
the question is, Is it safe to breed from this queen?! I think not, 
though she is what any one would call a selected queen, But 
then, I believe a little in Darwin. 

Now about those rearing queens and claiming that they are 
mated with selected drones. I know that we can have colonies 
with selected queens rear a great many drones, and the proba- 
bilities are that many of the queens will mate with these choice 
drones; but how cana man prevent his other colonies from 
rearing drones! and if he has a neighbor apiarist, how can he 
control the production of drones in his apiary! If every colony 
in the yard has been deprived of every particle of drone comb, 


| it ix astonishing to see the number of drones that will be 


I would say your experience, but Lam not aware of your exper- | 


imenting in this line. 
sending queens to many, and you certainly must have received 
reports from the majority, so as to be able to compare your 
queens with the improved queens reared under the swarming 
impulse, ete. Now, for my part, | have experimented upon this 
subject for several years, and | have come to the conclusion 
that it is an easy matter to degenerate bees, and that there is 
no improvement to be made on the daughters of selected im- 
ported mothers. Since 1876 T have been importing queens from 
Italy. I have never imported more than two years from the 
same district, and although I have paid extra to have queens 
selected, I must say that at least one-half of the imported 
queens are not worth breeding from, hence the outery against 
imported queens. But when one selects the best queens from 
the better half, to breed from, then from these queens he can 
rear queens that are as good, if not better, than the great Apis 
Americana. Now,1 do not say this because 1 am prejudiced, 
but give it as the conclusion that | have arrived at, after actual 
and laborious experiments. You know very well that it is 
cheaper and less trouble to breed from home-bred mothers; but 
as I have found my bees to be a little less energetic after two or 
three generations, | have determined to breed only from im- 
ported mothers of my own importation, as then | can select 
what I want. 

I do not rear queens by any improved process or principle, but 
have the cells built in moderately strong colonies, cee hatch 
them in nuclei. Sometimes, when there is a press of business, 
and for want of stronger colonies, | have had some cells built 
in very weak colonies, and, though the cells are few, I have 
had just as fair and as good queens; which has often made me 
think that many of the theories advanced are — well, only 
theories. 

Now another case: In examining a colony last spring, I found 
it to have a queen as small as a worker, probably a little longer, 
but smaller tn diameter. I expected to replace her in a few 
days, but, not having any queens to spare, 1 left her, as she was 
laying well, until the latter part of June, when, in going to re- 
place her, | found that she had been superseded, and that her 





I use the word opinion, as you have been | 





reared. nless aman has only a few colonies, and is isolated 
for several miles from other bees, and then gives a thorough 
examination when required, how can this selection of drones 
be accomplished! 

Well, friend H., 1 hope you will excuse me for having written 
so much about these things, but they were on my mind, and I 
felt like speaking about them to some one, but do not feel like 
giving them to the bee journals, as | have neither time nor in- 
clination to enter into a public discussion. Trusting that you 
are satisfied with this season's result, I am, 

Bayou Goula, La., Sept. 15, 1881. Yours Truly, 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Well, friend V., and all the rest of the friends, I 
have owned only three imported queens,—one from 
Dadant and two from Nellis. These were all good 
queens, and my apiary has been almost entirely 
stocked with their daughters. I have had no ex- 
perience with queens removed many generations 
from imported stock. Some apiarists assert, that 
the so-called Albino bees are the result of continued 
breeding from light-colored home-bred stock. Who 
has the bees that are the furthest removed from im- 
ported stock, and yet are superior, or even equal, to 
the average imported stock? Many customers have 
written, praising my queens, but none have made 
any comparisons between them and queens reared 
under the swarming impulse. I have, this season, 


had quite a number of queens reared under the 
swarming impulse, and although the cells were 
larger and nicer-looking than many of those ob- 
tained by removing a queen from a colony, I have 
failed to detect any difference in the queens. Two 
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or three customers have complained, saying that a 
queen was not prolific, or that she did not produce 
the right kind of bees, and other queens have been 
sent. 

I presume that the queens reared in Italy are very 
much like the queens reared here; that is, some are 
good, and others bad or indifferent; and it would 
seem reasonable that, by selecting the best queens 
to breed from, and then selecting again from their 
daughters, and then choosing again from their 
daughters, and continuing this selection, that a su- 
perior strain of bees might be developed; but right 
here steps in thatdrone part of the problem, about 
which friend Vizsllon so graphically writes. Last 
spring | had half a dozen black and hybrid colonies 
on the yard. I kept them free from drones until I 
reared Italian queens to put in their paces, and I 
can imagine what a task it would be to keep a large 
number of colonies free from drones. I have read 
of giving each colony a comb of drone brood, from 
choice stock, putting it at one side of the hive, away 
from the brood-nest, and then removing it after tbe 
drones had hatched. It wasasserted that this would 
satisfy the desire for drones, and that, if no drone 
comb was afterward allowed in the hive, no more 
drones would be reared. I have never tried this 
plan, but have always kept my own and my neigh- 
bors’ hives supplied with purely mated queens; in 
most instances, daughters of imported mothers. If 
fertilization in confinement could be made practica- 
ble, I should have more faith in Apis Americana. 
We now have several different races, or varieties, of 
bees in this country, each one of which seems to 
possess some desirable characteristics. Now, if all 
these valuable traits could be combined, the result 
would probably be A. Am. It seems to me that 
friend Jones, with his isolated islands, is doing as 
much, perhaps, as any one in developing A. Am. 

I would not say a word to discourage any one who 
is trying to improve the Italians or any other variety 
of bees; on the contrary, I would do all in my power 
to encourage them; yet it is my opinion, that, for the 
present at lenst, we had better continue import- 
ing. 

If l am correctly informed, Italy, Cyprus, and Pal- 
estine do not afford so grand honey resources as are 
found in our own beloved land,and the bees of 
those distant climes are obliged to labor very per- 
sistently in order to obtain a subsistence, only the 
** fittest’ surviving. When they cross the Atlantic 
they bring with them that disposition to labor, even 
fora small reward; andit is only after living for a 
time in this land of plenty that they discover how 
easy it is to live and yet be a trifle lazy. Of course, 
this is an old and oft-repeated theory, which may or 
may not be true; but it is well known that the re- 
moval of fruits, vegetables, plants, grains, animals, 
ete., to some distant and more favorable locality is 
usually followed by excellent results for the first few 
generations ; and why should not this rule hold good 
in regard to bees? I do not wish to be understood, 
however, as having no faith in A. Am., because we 
Americans are such a restless, progressive, go-ahead 
people (made up from different races, as will proba- 
bly be the case with A. Am.), a people that are satis- 
fied with only the best, that the time when A. Am, 
will be placed in a higher rank than all other bees, 
and be in a great demand the world over, may not be 
so far distant as some of us imagine. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 





DOOLITTLE’S REPORT FOR 1881. 


SESINTER seemed loth to give place to spring, 
Wi so it was April 20th before our bees could 

“= fly to any amount, at which time I found the 
long, severe, cold winter had made sad havoc with 
my pets, and that I had only 30 colonies left out of 
my 112, which were in good condition Dee. Ist, 1880. 
These 30 were obtained by uniting, till I thought 
they were strong enough to be of use to me; and 
had I united to 25, probably better results could have 
been obtained. May Ist, elm and soft maple invited 
the bees to their opening buds to obtain pollen, 
while on the 12th, golden willow gave them their 
first taste of new honey. There seems to be some- 
thing in this first honey that sets the bees “booming’’ 
as to brood-rearing, as nothing else does during the 
whole year; and oftena surplus of 10 lbs. of honey 
is obtained from the few trees we have along asmall 
stream near us. On May 2ist, apple - blossoms 
opened, and our bees were given a fine treat for sev- 
eral days, securing a nice store of apple honey to 
keep them until white clover bloomed. Owing to 
the extreme heat during May, white clover com- 
menced to bloom June Ist, about fifteen days earlier 
than usual. On the night of June 6th we had ahard 
frost, followed by cold, cloudy, rainy weather, which 
lasted till the 29th, keeping our bees from the fields, 
so white and enticing to them, much to the annoy- 
ance of their owner, if not to themselves. At this 
time the bloom was nearly past; but as good weather 
now favored us, some little was gleaned by the in- 
dustrious bees. July 8th, basswood opened, and we 
expected to sce a rush made for the honey that al- 
ways seems to set the bees crazy,as it were. But 
our hopes were again disappointed, for the honey- 
flow from this source was very meager indeed; in 
fact, it was the poorest basswood season I ever 
knew, and at its close our hopes were blasted, as 
scarcely a box of surplus honey had been taken. 
However, our bees were in the best possible condi- 
tion to secure all there was, so we had no ground to 
blame ourselves for not doing wellourpart. Along 
during the latter part of basswood, we had noticed 
that the large kind of red clover was blossoming, so 
that the fields were getting red, which was a treat to 
our eyes, as a worm in the head had kept the red 
clover from blossoming for the past few years. As 
the fields grew redder, our spirits rose, and hope 
revived; forin 1872 our bees gave us as high as 60 
lbs. of box honey from some hives from red clover 
alone. Soon the bees began to * go”’ for the clover, 
and, to our astonishment, the few acres of teasel 
within the range of our bees’ flight was yielding 
honey wonderfully. The bees now “rolled’’ in 
honey at a rapid rate for abous 10 days, and then 
“slowed up,’ so that August Ist found the season 
for 1881 over with us, as the 100 or more acres of 
buckwheat within the range of our bees’ flight 
yielded no surplus. Four years have now passed 
since we have had a pound of surplus honey from 
buckwheat. As the result of our season’s work, we 
have taken in comb honey, 3317 Ibs., and 718 of ex- 
tracted, giving a total of 4035 from our 30 colonies, 
which gives an average of 134% lbs. to the colony, 
and brings our average for the past 9 years up to 
92 lbs. per colony. We have increased the 30 col- 
onies to 80, which are in good condition for winter. 
We have also reared and sent out 83 tested queens, 
which of course lessened our honey report to a cer- 
tain extent. When spring opened we had but one 
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good strong colony, and concluded to work that for 
extracted honey. We will give the readers the re- 
sult from this one, so they can see the source from 
which our honey came, and the yield:— 

Willow, 5'2 lbs.; apple, 19'4; white clover, 58'4; 
passwood, 97; teasel and red clover, 282 Ibs. Total, 
112 lbs. Wealso worked a small apiary of 15 stocks 
a mile or so from home, and obtained from them 
874 lbs. of box honey and 1400 of extracted, giving 
2274 Ibs. in all, or 151% Ibs. average to the colony. 

One thing we noticed with pleasure, which wus, 
that our colonies gave nearly an equal yield per 
hive. This is what Lhave been breeding for for the 
past few years, hoping to obtain like results from 
all, and not have one stock in the yard give a large 
yield, and another nothing. When we, as apiarists 
of America, can bring our bees up to such a stand- 
ard of excellence that all colonies will produce an 
equal amount of honey, and said amount be as 
large as that produced by our very best colony of a 
few years ago, we shall have no further need of im- 
porting stock, for Apis Americana will be the best 
bee in the world. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1881. 

EE 
GETTING A LAYING QUEEN FROM EACH 
NUCLEUS ONCE IN 10 DAYS, AND IN- 
CREASING 1 L#. OF BEES TO 5 
COLONIES IN ONE SEASON. 
CAN ALL OF THE A BC CLASS DO IT EVERY TIME ? 
7yIHE friends will please imagine that we are sit- 

" ~=6ting on the blue grass, under the elm-tree, 
= near our apiary. As the young bees are gaily 
sporting in the warm October sunshine, and the 
workers are busily carrying in the pollen and a lit- 
tle honey from smartweed and goldenrod, we will, 
as pleasantly, examine October GLEANINGS. As our 
time is short, we will notice only twoitems. 

First, here is friend Hutchinson, who has some- 
thing to say about certain very cheap nucleus hives, 
in which he finds a laying queen once in about ten 
days. Now look here, friend H.; if that is the way 
you do, I have got to scratch around and see what is 
the matter, for I can not begin to doit in our yard. 
How do you manage it? Don’t your bees ever kill 
any virgin queens, or tcar down the queen-cells 
‘‘ready to hatch”’ that you sometimes give them? 
Do your queens never get lost in mating? and do 
they always begin to lay before the tenth day, so as 
to have time to leave a few eggs to keep up the 
strength of the colony? 

I used to think that I could successfully intro- 
duce newly hatched queens to small nucleus hives, 
almost every time, and at the same time that I re- 
moved their laying queen; but I did not do it this 
past summer, and I had to (or thought I did) adopt 
the rule of leaving them queenless three or four 
days before offering a stranger; and even then I 
would occasionally lose a queen. 

Neighbor H. makes an experiment which is emi- 
nently successful. He takes a pound of bees in 
May, gives them a few empty combs, and, by and by, 
some pans of sugar syrup. By the last of Septem- 
ber they have increased to 5 fair celonies in good or- 
der for winter. 

Some of the enthusiastic A B C class who, by the 
way, need to be curbedin a little, want to know if 
those bees increased to so great an extent with the 
help only of the few combs first given, and the pans 











of syrup fed indiscriminately, or were they guided 
and helped all through the long dry hot summer by 
the active brain and skillful bard of athorough bee- 
master who fed them just right, gave them com- 
plete combs when needed, also queens from another 
apiary? In other words, may these inexperienced 
friends expect to do half or even one-fourth as well? 

Piease stand up, Neighbor H., and tell us all 
about it. You see, you and I hope to sell these A BC 
friends a great many pounds of becs next summer, 
and we do not want themto lose money; neither do 
wo want our bees to suffer by the mistakes of our 
customers. Hence I think it would bea good plan 
for you to tell them just whut to do with their bees. 
Do it now, that they may have plenty of time to 
study the matter thoroughly. i. M. HAYHUKST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct., 1881. 

May I not speak a little first, friend Hay- 
hurst? Perhaps IL should explain to our 
readers, that I put the head and sub-head on 
this article, and I also wrote about what 
Neighbor H. had done with a single pound 
of bees. Well, I would say, for friend 
Hutchinson, that I think he did not intend 
to say he could get a queen in ten days on 
the average, but that it happened he did 
once or twice with those little hives. 1 know 
pretty well that both he and Neighbor H. 
have their share of bad luck. Now about 
Neighbor H.’s pound of bees. He said he 
was going to increase them to five colonies, 
and 1 bantered him so much about it that it 
stirred him up to an unusual degree of de- 
termination. They are not wintered yet, 
and if you had not written yow piece, I am 
afraid they never would have been, all of 
them. If you want to know whether it does 
Neighbor H. good to stir him up now and 
then or not, just ask his wife. Now he may 
answer the rest. 
NEIGHBOR H.'s STORY 

BEES.’ 

As friend Hayhurst requests me to stand up and 
tell all about that pound of bees, I will arise. On 
the 15th of May I put up a pound of bees to ship. 
The weather was very warm; white-clover honey 
was coming in very fast; they got daubed with hon- 
ey, and when I got to the factory they were all in 
the bottom of the cage nearly suffocated. I put 
them in a chaff hive on empty combs in Mr. Root’s 
apiary. They were Italian bees, but I put a tested 
Holy-Land queen with them, more for the purpose 
of showing the bees to visitors than any thing else. 
I also gave them two frames of new honey, mostly 
unsealed. I covered them with the winter chaff 
cushion, and then left them severely alone for 
about a month, when I divided them first.* And 
here is where the trick commences. There were 7 
frames of brood. I took ali the hatching and sealed 
brood and the queen for the new swarm, leaving the 
eggs and larve to rear queen-cells from. When lt 
rear queen-cells 1 always like to feed the colony. I 
have fed $11.00 worth of sugar and $3.00 worth of 
honey. I have raised from that queen over 100 
queen-cells and two laying queens, and have given 
the five two laying queens from the other apiary. 

Medina, O., Oct. 26, 1881. NEIGHBOR H. 


ABOUT “ THAT 


POUND OF 





*Mr. Root asked me how many swarms I could make, and I 
said five; he laughed, but I have the five. 
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PATENT-RIGHT BEE-HIVES. 


KIND WORDS FROM GOOD FRIENDS. 


CAN’T get along without GLEANINGS, for I like 


it very much, and I like the editor too; but it; \““. A > a 
|i will. for the present, refrain. 


—~ hurts to read such sentences as, “ Have noth- 
ing to do with any man who goes around selling 
rights for patent bee-hives, or any thing else’’ (p. 
498), for I can say that L'il never engage in a busi- 
ness that I can’t ask the Lord to helpmein. I have 
not taken a cent from a man this season but that 
has declared himself perfectly willing to pay, and 
some of my warmest friends are those I have done 
work for. Honest, now! don’t you believe this isa 
kind of hobby of yours? It surely can’t be so sinful 
to get an article patented, or our government would 
not allow it. Isn't this more a matter of opinion, 
and shouldn't we cultivate a charity for each’other’s 
differences? Why, I believe there comes pretty 
near being two sides to the temperance question, 
and yet I earnestly advocate the right, and never 
drank adrop. But you couldn’t scare me off of your 
subscription list any how, for GLEANINGS contains 
too much good reading, and if I ever come any- 
where near Medina, l’m coming the rest of the way 
and call on you. Yes, I almost believe I would, even 
if I knew you would turn up your nose, and say to 
yourself, ** Yes, here is one of those patent-hive 
men.”’ G. K. HUBBARD. 
LaGrange, Ind., Oct. 16, 1881. 


Now, Mr. Root, on page 498, October GLEANINGS, 
you cut the * Kidder’”’ family. Do you know them 
personally? did they ever harm you, or has your im- 
agination, and letters of hasty writing from others, 
made out the whole family of ‘‘bad repute’? Ifa 
relation of yours should “miss it’ in some of his 


| 








| 
| 


said, ‘* The whole Root family are in bad repute’? I | 
believe tbe Maker of man has room in the field of | 
charity for what is good in the “ Kidder family.” I | 
don’t believe in total depravity, you see; and inthe | 


man who travels about selling rights for patent bee- | 
hives, or any thing else,” etc. When you consider | 


that, I think you will pass judgment on yourself. I 
am not in favor of flooding the country with ‘ pat- 


} 


ent rights,’’ but I believe it just for a person to pro- 


tect himself from unprincipled parties, by having a 


thing patented that is meritorious, and where the | 


public is not overcharged by the “ right.” 

A little argument will not build a wall between us, 
for I won't be any thing else but your friend, and I 
do not mean to be presumptuous. I believe, if we 
would obey the great injunction, “* Come, let us rea- 
son together,’ the two great powers of heaven and 
earth (love and charity) would find lodgmentin more 
human hearts. We are too touchy. 

W. M. Youna. 

Nevada, Wyandot Co., O., Oct., 1881. 

I must confess, my friends, the spirit of 
kindness and true friendship shown in both 
your letters has touched me very much ; so 
much so, indeed, that I have just had the 
Humbug and Swindle department lifted out 
bodily from the pages, although it contained 
two complaints against patent-hive venders. 
If I have been erring on the side of too much 
severity, I will try for a little while to err on 
the side of being too lenient. I am not at all 
shaken in my. position, that the greatest 
good to the greatest number would be se- 


| true, without doubt, in Northern Ohio. 





same article you say, “ Have nothing to do with any | the bird to rrof. Cook. 


cured by just such advice as I gave, but be- 
cause of just onesuch man as yourself, friend 
Ii., among the number who are traveling 
about selling rights for a patent bee-hive, 
(do you goamong utter strangers, friend H.?) 
Friend Y., 
that one expression, ** I won’t be any thing 
but your friend,” has taken a strong hold of 
me. If we could all hold that spirit in all 
our arguments and disagreements, what a 
different world this would be! Methinks I 
see one weak place in your plea. You ask 
if any of the Kidders have ever harmed me. 
To be sure, they have not. If they had, it 
would have been a personal matter, and en- 
tirely out of place in my own journal. Bad 
men are published, to save our readers from 
Leing defrauded by them; and I do not 
know how I can very well be excused from 
holding up this warning, when the Kidders 
have been practicing a species of blackmail- 
ing for nearly twenty years past. When I 
say Kidder family, of course I mean those 


| of them known in bee culture. 


ec re Pm 
BEES AND GRAPES. 


ALSO A LITTLE ABOUT BIRDS AND GRAPES. 


j\ S there has been a great deal said about bees 
Ie? eating and puncturing grapes, I take this op- 
~~ ; 

portunity to send you by mail one of the bees 
or birds that do puncture the grapes, making a hole 
as small as can be made with a fine needle, and 
larger. [Lbave had about 16 years’ experience with 
bees and grapes; have never seen a bee puncture a 
grape yet. I know by watching what mischief (to 


dealings, how would it “strike” you should it be | my sorrow) this little bird is among the grapes. 


If you know the name of the bird, please let me 
know. . C. F. HOPKINS. 

Brownhelm, Lorain Co., O., Oct. 11, 1851. 

Not being posted in ornithology, we sent 
Ilere is his reply: 

Dear Sir:— The bird from Mr.C. F. Hopkins, of 
Brownhelm, Ohio, and received through you, is the 
ruby-crowned Kinglet (Regulus calendula), It is 
sometimes called the ruby-crowned Wren. It is 
found from the Gulf, in winter, to Alaska, in sum- 
mer; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It ap- 
pears here in April and September, and the same is 
It nests and 
breeds northof us. This little bird is greenish olive 
in color, with a bright crimson spot on its crown. It 
has a sharp bill, which enables it to reach into crev- 
ices under bark, etc., for the insects which form the 
larger part of its food. The length from tip of bill 
to tip of tail is 4'5 inches. 

Mr. Hopkins’s observation is new. This little 
beauty, whose song is as beautiful as that of the 
canary, has heretofore borne an untarnished char- 
acter. True, Wilson says that it sometimes eats the 
stamens of apple-blossoms, but this could hardly be 
called harm. But that it should form this new hab- 
it of piercing grapes, and sipping the juice, is surely 
much against its character. Its bill is admirably 
fitted for just this*vork, from its needle-like shape; 
and granting that it should once experiment in the 
line of tapping grapes, we could hardly wonder that 
it should continue in that line, nor blame it for so 
doing, especially as it has more than earned the 
grape juice by ravaging among the insects. 
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This observation is of no little interest as an item 
inscienve. Every new fact like this is very valua- 
ble. A. J. COOK. 

Ag. Col., Lansing, Mich., Oct. 17, 1881. 


. rr ar — i 
A NEW COMBE-HOLDER. \ 


N taking out the first comb from a hive 
full, | presume” almost every one has 
= looked about wishfully for some place 
to hang or stand it, without hurting the bees 
that ought to be found covering every part 
of it. If stood on end with considerable 
care, you may not hurt bees; butif it twm- 
bles down, or gets blown over by the wind, 
you may notonly have bees killed, but the 
queen too, as has happened several times to 
my knowledge. You will observe that we 
have a device, made of folded tins, shown in 
our price list,to hang on the edge of the 
hive, for this purpose. Weli, a few days 
ago a visitor, Mr. H. W. Minns, of New 
London, Ohio, brought into the oflice a de- 
vice for the same purpose, shown below. 

It is made of strap 
iron, such as is used 
for ironing the upper 
edges of wagon-box- 
es, and, when well 
made, looks very neat. 
When it is_ to be 
shipped, or laid away 
on a shelf, the cross- 
irons can be turned 
on the rivets so that 
it is in a very com- 
pact form, and it oc- 
’ cupies less space than 

MACHINE FOR IOLD- when open, as in the 
ING THE FIRST COMB. eut. The expense is 
just the same as our tin ones; but as the 
iron is heavier. it will cost more to send 
them by mail. 

— rr 090 
POLLEN; ITS PRESENCE IN WINTER. 


FRIEND PETERS’ OPINION OF IT. 





DITOR GLEANINGS:—In your August num. 

4}, ber is an article headed ‘* Come, let us Reason 
=~ ‘Together,’ from Mr. Heddon, seemingly in- 
tended to invite discussion, or, rather, to draw out 
the opinions of bee-keepers on the subject of the 
influence of bee-bread, or pollen, as a factor in the 
production of bee dysentery. It is notthe purpose 
of this paper to criticise the settled convictions of 
one so practical in all his views on apiculture as 
friend Heddon has hitherto shown himself; but as 
he invites us to “ reason together,’ I suppose his ob- 
ject is to call forth the opinions of other bee-keepers 
on that especial subject. For myself, I can not for 
a moment entertain the belief that pollen, p:r se, 
ever did produce bee dysentery. For all insect cre- 
ation, nature has been lavish in yielding natural 
food for their support and development. Fields and 


forest abound in a profusion of pollen-bearing 
flowers whose secreting vessels pour out the fra- 
grant pabulum of bee-life. The physiology of bee 
organism, from the earliest history to the present 
time, clearly indicates the peculiar fitness of such 
food; and there is not, never was, and perhaps 
never will be, any substitute that is so perfectly 








adawtéd to that end. So well established is the fact, 
that the foed sought by instinct in nature’s labora- 
“ory by all animal nature is essentially the very ele- 
mentary principles of those creatures, that some 
physiologists have supposed that at some antece- 
dent period the food, or ingesta, had a great influ- 
ence in molding the characteristics of both insect 
and animal races. How, then, Task, can bee dysen- 
tery be ascribed tothe food so well suited to the 
growth and development of the young insect, and 
in part the food during the natural life of the older 
bees? Such a fact, if such it could possibly be, 
would subvert mature’s laws of aliment and assimi- 
lation. I am regidy to admit, there are many cir- 
cumstances connected with bee-cellars and bee- 
houses in the State of Michigan, which we of this 
latitude can not fully appreciete; but if friend 
Heddon’s views are ccrrect, the whole multitude of 
nursing bees in existen’e must learn anew how to 
select some food better avapted to the digestive or- 
gans of bees besides the it me-honored bee-bread — 
the aliment of all former gexerations of bees. Ido 
not believe bee-bread is as no.cious a3 he supposes, 
from the fact that there is a greatr variety of pol- 
lens gathered from the flora of ‘he Mississippi 
River bottom than from any other place in America. 
The great earthquakes of 1811 produced ay upheaval 
of all the region about New Madrid, Mo., ana a cor- 
responding sinking in Tennessee, on the east side, 
creating Red Foot Lake, and a corresponding de- 
pression on that side along the St. Francis River, ex- 
tending over a large area of land; this last, thesunk 
lands, goes dry after the subsidence of the spring 
floods, when myriads of vines, weeds, shrubs, ete., 
spring up and fill the air with aroma many miles 
around, and affording the greatest locality in the 
world for bee-raising, on account of the great 
quantity and variety of pollen. Hunters take large 
amounts of wild honey for market, and yet the 
number of wild colonies is still on the increase. 
This strange convulsion, resulting in the produc- 
tion of sunken: lands, and upheavai of the New 
Madrid country, has developed the finest country 
for bee-keeping known tothis region of the State, 
and no one ever saw bee dysentery among either 
wild or domesticated bees in that section. In this 
bottom country, where the alluvial soilis most fer- 
tile, and flowers exuberate and are rich in honey 
and pollen, and where bee-rearing is so successful 
without any disease whatever, Lam forced to discard 
the views of friend Heddon. All the world will 
agree that animal life is most thrifty, and the indi- 
vidual more perfectly developed, where natural 
food is most abundant. In all this vast variety of 
heterogeneous flowers, whose pollen is all thrown to- 
gether in the arcana of the bee-hive, why has the 
bee dysentery never visited us? If bee-bread ever 
did produce the disease, this extensive mixing of 
many kinds of pollen should certainly developit. I 
I have known bees in February without one drop of 
honey, but with a liberal supply of pollen, pull 
through for three weeks until the maple blossoms 
came totheir relief. No dysentery then. For fifty 
years have I seen abundant stores of pollen in my 
colonies, on which the young bee was fed, and the 
old bee partly supported through winter, and up to 
this good day never have I’seen a case of bee dys- 
entery. From these considerations, I am induced to 
believe our friend is mistaken in his conclusions as 
to the causes of the disease, and do not hesitate to 
advance the opinion, that the real cause may be 
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found in the long winters and forced confinemetet of 
bees, thereby preventing a frequent discharge wf 
the fecal contents of thé intestines, which, being 
retained, must ferment, produce intlammation, dys- 
entery, exhaustion, and death of the bees. **Come, 
let us reason together. GEO. B. PETERS. 
Council Bend, Ark., Sept. 25, 1881. 
TZ —o — 
SOMETHING TO PUT UNDER TH 
CUSHIONS. 


” 


E 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED APPARENTLY. 


day, and Mr. Gray was at. work at some 

queer-looking thing With eight legs, 
that looked as if 1tmight be guilty of killing 
sheep, or sucking eggs, if it got loose after 
dark. 

*- Whatin the world is that, Mr. Gray ?” 

** Why, it is something that Shane brought | 
over. He wants us to make 189 like it —one 
for each of his hives. It was sent him by 
some great bee-man down near Cincinnati, | 
who never lose his bees wintering.” 

‘Was it Muth ?” 

* No, the. was not the name.” 

“a? 

* Yos, Hill; thatis the man. He wrote 
Shane a letter and sent him this machine, | 
which I think is to be put under the cushion, | 


cI WENT into the saw-room the other 


from one to the other.’ : ; 
Here is a picture of the thing, my friends. 


| cose, 


the allusion to dollar queens now. 
| P., you are not fully up to the times, | fear. 


left on. <A quilt or cushion does not seem to 
answer as well as loose chaff, because it in- 
terposes too many thicknesses of cloth. Per- 
‘aps very porous cloth, like burlap, might be 
UNebjectionable ; and cushions are so much 
cleatner and handier than loose chaff. 

‘you can not well make these things, we 
car/ furnish them for 5 cts. each, or $4.00 per 
luundred in the flat. If wanted by mail, the 
postage will be about 4 cts. each. 








| Fhe “Grorlery.” 








This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied; and when anything is amiss, I hope you will ‘‘ talk 
right out.’’ As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


= 
i 


RIEND ROOT:—I took GLEANINGS a long time, 
but quit on account of glucose and dollar 
queens. Iam glad you have dropped the gl 1- 
When you drop dollar queens, which I think 
you will, I shall likely send for GLEANINGS. Tama 
poor writer, but your well-wisher. May God bless 
you. D. G. PARKER, 

St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 18, 1881. 

L haven’t had a suitable letter for the 
Growlery for some time, and,I am not sure 
the above is one; in fact, the concluding in- 


to make a chamber for the bees to cluster in, | Junction seems to indicate that friend P. is 


so they can readily pass over the frames | 


a good friend of mine, in spite of differences. 
I presume most of our readers will smile at 
Friend 


Our highest-priced queens are reared exactly 


'as the dollar queens are; in fact, all are 


HILL’S DEVICE FOR COVERING THE FRAMES 
IN WINTER. 

[ saw Mr. Shane when hecame after them, 
and he has promised me the letter from Mr. 
Hill, bet it kes not come yet. The sticks 
are sawed on a circle, from half-inch bass- 
wood. ‘They are sawed on a curve that 
would make a circle of perhaps 
diameter. 
when sawed, so the outer surface is some- 
thing like the surface of a sphere. 
inside sticks are 9 inches in length; the two 
outside ones, only 8s. The back-bone, as it 
were, is astrip of very light hoop-iron, like | 
lt is about a foot | 


that used to hoop pails. 
long, which holds the ribs about 4 inches 
apart. You set this on the frames, then lay | 
over it a piece of bagging, or burlap, and fill | 
the upper story with chaff. 

it occurred to me, when I first saw it, that | 
under this would be a splendid piace to put | 
sticks or bricks of candy, when candy has to | 
be fed. Mr. Shane said he used four cobs, | 
similarly placed last winter on all his stocks, | 
but that he had never thought to mention it 
when I had interviewed him in regard to) 
his great success in wintering. Weshall use | 
it over all of our colonies, and I have much | 
faith that it will give the space above the | 
bees, about which so much has been said in | 
the reports of wintering with the sections | 


_ reared together. 


cy —-. 
5 inches in | : ; —. . : 
The stuff is held at an angle | their colonies are giving the great yields of 

. honey 
| . 


When tested, the best are 
three dollars, and the poorest are 50 cents. 
‘rhe dollar queens are simply those sold be- 
fore they are tested at all. Most bee-keep- 
ers have their own peculiar notions in re- 
gard to queens, and, as a general thing, each 
prefers to test them himself. It saves time, 
to buy a lot of dollar queens and pick out 
one from among them that suits you. ‘The 
great queen trade that now fills our mails a 


great part of the year is mostly in dollar 
| queens;,and if you will look over the re- 


ports in our back numbers, you will see that 


The men who have sold hybrids 


The two | and culls for dollar queens have killed their 


trade, and are now mostly out of the busi- 
ness. ; i 

In regard to ‘ glucose,” as you are still 
pleased to term it, here is an editorial from 
the last American Bee Journal : — 

To prohibit the use of glucose by law would be 
about as proper as to compel hotel-keepers to use 
first-class meat in hash, or cheap boarding-house 
keepers to debilitate the butter. If persons wish to 
buy and eat glucose, they have a right to do so: we 
would throw no obstacle in the way of buying it. 
But we do object to their buying and eating it for 
pure honey or syrup, or any thing except what it re- 
ally is. If buyers inquire for glucoge, let them have 
it; if for honey, sell them honey. 

Now, if that is not exactly where I have 
always stood in the matter, it must be I do 
not see things straight. It looks to me just 
as if friend Newman had come over to my 

osition ; but very likely it seems to him I 

iave gone over to his side. Never mind, so 
long as we are agreed. , 
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BEES ON A Asean tg AGAIN. 


WHAT THEY DID, AND HOW IT TURNED OUT 


5 E are taking your paper xin, and it is like 
Ng an old friend, as we uscd to have it when 
2 we kept bees in Iowa,7 years ago. Reading 
the piece about a man dyit® from a sting, compels 
me to write to you about a little trouble we have 
had. A five-year-old chap belonging to a neighbor 
of ours who has a big ranche, and has all kinds of 
men, Chinamen among the number, at work for him, 
is always ready to *‘help.”” These workmen are not 
very choice in their use of language. One day this 
little five-year-old was with a Chinaman, helping to 
hive aswarm of bees, and, running under the limb 
where the swarm was, the bees fell on him; and as 
he threw up his hands to brush them off, they of 
course stunghim. His mother hearing his cries, ran 
to him and got him to the house and brushed off the 
bees, and pulled out 13 stings from his neck. Not 


knowing what else to do, she poured out a teacup- | 
ful of strong whisky, which they kept for medicine, | 


and made him drink nearly all of it. He was getting 
stupid from the poison of the bees, but after drink- 
ing the whisky, and having a rag wet in the liquor 
wrapped around his throat, he revived, and was 
seemingly out of pain. His mother, now that the 
need for action was over, gave way to tears, and 
through her sobs asked,‘ How do you feel now, Odin?” 
‘*Oh, bully! give me some more whisky,’’ was the 
answer, which effectually stopped the tears of his 
mother, as she had to laugh. They kept the cloth 
wet with the whisky, and the next day the child was 
all right. 

I do not like bees myself, for the stings make my 
flesh swell so badly, and I can not eat honey, so I 
should not care if there were no bees in the world, 
as far as lam concerned; but my husband likes them, 
and my boys like mamma’s honey-cake, so I am in- 
terested in the little nuisances for their sakes. 

We have about 8 swarms. We have kept bees for 
19 years, but never had them act mean until once 
last year. It was a pretty warm day, and about one 
o'clock, when my husband heard an unusual noise 
at the pig-pen, where we had about 150 hogs, big and 
little. The bee-hives were about two rods from the 
pen. When he got tothe pen he saw that one sow, 
with pigs, in a pen by herself, was running about 
very much excited; so he went to her and found 
that the bees were stinging her and her pigs. He 
then kicked off a board and shoved her out of the 
pen. She ran around the large pen, the bees after 
her, and in two minutes the bees had come out in 
swarms and commenced stinging the other pigs. 
They got so frantic that they just raged around. 
Mr. Hilton opened the gate and tried his best to drive 
them out of the pen into some green barley growing 
near, but did not succeed till he had come to the 
house and got my help, and it was all we could both 
do. The bees were just thick in the air and on the 
hogs. After we had got the hogs out we went to 
picking up the poor little ones that were literally 
covered with bees and stings, especially back of the 
ears and between the hind legs. We put them in 
the chicken-house and threw wet sacks over them, 
then went to see to other things. Out by the barley 
we had four horses tied, and I saw that they were 
getting excited, and my husband had to go quite 
over a large hill before they left them. Then the 
cows we had staked out had to be moved. Feeling 


tired, I came to the house, and there were my two 
turkey gobblers, half crazy from bee-stings. I had 
to catch them, pull out the stings, and put a wet 
sack over their heads. The dogs were whining and 
trying to hide from the bees, so I threw water over 
them, and then went to see about the little pigs. I 
found about 20 in misery; 3 or 4 had spasms, so Mr. 
H. killed them; then we went to pulling out stings, 
but they were so badly stung, and had had to suffer 
so long, that 12 died during the week. My turkeys 
were almost blind a week. I had to make bee-hats 
for us all, for the bees would hover around the door 
of our house, and woe unto those who stepped out 
without a hat, for one whole week; and at the end 
of that time one pitched on me at the well as I was 
drawing water, and stung my face. I only had on 
my sun-bonnet. We do not know what caused them 
to act so, unless it being hot they felt cross; and as 
they were eating out of the sow’s trough, she fought 
them and made them mad. Mrs. J. HILTON. 

| Los Alamos, Cal., Aug. 10, 1881. 

My friend, you certainly did have asad 
time with the ‘bees, but it seems to me you 
have mentioned one thing far more danger- 
ous than all the bees in the world. Sooner 
or later, that boy will have an ungovernable 
appetite for whisky, and the one act may 
send him to a drunkard’s grave. I feel 
quite sure that no bad consequences would 
have resulted from the thirteen stings had 
nothing been done more than to pull them 
out. I also feel quite sure, from the experi- 
ence I have had, that the outward applica- 
tion of whisky had nothing to do with the 
recovery. Nor, indeed, am [ sure that even 
wet cloths are of any advantage. I have 
tried keeping a painful sting wet with water, 
but Ican not see that it affects it at all 
either way. The scene with the pigs was 
strikingly like the experience of our Mr. 
Merrybanks’ neighbor, when he was first in- 
troduced to our notice. 

00 Ome 


SQUARE MEN. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE MATTER FROM THE 
BRETHREN. 


s Pa editorial headed ** Square Men,” is a capi- 
'  talidea. I had been thinking for some time 
past about suggesting something of the 
kind,and I um glad you have taken the steps. 
Start that list at once, friend Root, and let every 
one pay you for the space takenin your journal— 
say so mucha year, as it is for your queen column, 
and also so muchfor your trouble and expense for 
procuring the standing of each. Then besides, let 
every one give bond or security of some kind. Now, 
would it not be fair for every one who has to com- 
plain of a dealer, to give his name? Let every one 
come light out with the facts, and give the names, 
as then it may bring more promptness, etc. 
Bayou Goula, La., Oct. 6, ’81. P. L. VIALLON. 


SQUARE MEN. 

I see you propose publishing a list of the square 
dealers, also one for those who are crooked; and, 
say, let it include every one among our bee-men 
who advertise any thing for sale at all. Your object 
is togive protection to your readers and purchas- 
ers, which is very good. But, how about your ad- 
vertisers? They are the few among the many; they 
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pay for the privilege of advertising, and surely you 


owe them the same protection from crooked custo- | 
GLEANINuS for Oct., page 502, gives a case of | 
Ihave been doing business, advertis- | 


mers. 
crookedness. 
ing and dealing with entire strangers for about 


eigbt years, and I am pleased to be able to say that, | 


in all that time, I have found only two customers 
that I know or believe to have practiced fraud (a 
pretty good showing, is it not?) Jos. M. BROOKs, 
Columbus, Ind., Oct., 1881. 
Many thanks for your kind words and sug- 
gestions, my friends. I knew, before I 


started the idea, that you two at least would | 


be in favor of it, for in all the business you 


have both done, I have never, that I remem- | 


ber of, heard a single word of complaint of 
either of you. 
phatically vote for such a list; but those 
who know their past records have not been 


square with their customers, will fight terri- | 


bly against it. I presume you little imagine 
what a shower of invectives will come down 


on the bald head of your old friend, should I | 


attempt to carry out even a part of the pro- 
gramme you propose. I spoke of adverti- 


sers only, because the list would be so very. 
large, did it embrace purchasers as well. | 
Shall we not rather publish the names of the | 
and say nothing about the | 


“dead beats,” 
good ones ? Suppose you, friend Brooks, 
write to the two who defrauded you, that, 
unless they settle up, you will have them 
published. 


those who decline arbitration, or who won’t 
There is another 


answer at all any way. 
class, who are so very slow in fulfilling a 
promise, that it seems it would be a great | 
kindness to the masses to tell them kindly 
they must be published as ** slow coaches,” 


unless they brighten up and do better. In 
answer to friend Viallon, I would say that I 
want nothing for my trouble in the matter. 
The fact that I am helping the supporters of 
GLEANINGS will be pay enough. Neither 
have I any objections to speaking right out, 
after the delinquent has been fairly notified, 
and neglects to do any thing in the matter. 
What are the wishes of our readers? 


—— +90 
FRAGMENTS FROM AN AB C SCHOLAR. 


ALSO CONTAINING SOME QUITE IMPORTANT HINTS 
FOR THE VETERANS. 
WANT to second the remarks of Mr. Hutchin- 
if son on page 319, July No. of GLEANINGS in ref- 
erence to building up an apiary in a hurry, and 
reaping no benefits from it the first year or two. 
Although I am but an A BC student in apiculture, I 
started out with the intention of making the bees 
pay all expenses, and I have done it. Last year my 
two swarms gave me two more, and 130 Ibs. of sur- 
plus honey. Now I have 12 colonies and 540 Ibs. of 
surplus, worth $70.00. 
HAVE THINGS READY. 

This thought came into my mind while reading 
Geo. W. Burridge’s article on page 327. Now, in- 
stead of running after a hive when a swarm comes 
out, 1 have my hives all set on their stands in 
advance, nicely leveled up, and frames handy, so 
that, if a swarm issues on the Sabbath, as fully one 


Square men will most em- | 


If they have any defense to_ 
make, propose arbitration, and publish only | 


| half of mine do, I can take care of them in short 
| order. 

I use the Roop hive with double walls, so they do 
not heat up much inside, and the bees go right to 
| work. 

SAWDUST FOR PACKING HIVES. 

I see a good deal in the papers about using chaff, 
leaves, etc. Now, I use dry firm sawdust, from the 
re-saw in a planing-mill, and I am of the opinion 
| that itis the best yet. It absorbs the moisture, and 
keeps a very steady temperature. 

HOW LATE TO BREED IN THE FALL. 

Friend Grimm, on page 328, tells us how late queens 
should be permitted to lay in the fall, if they are to 
be moved into the cellar. Now, will some one who 
| does winter bees outdoors tell us about fall breeding? 
My bees bred till November last year, and com- 
| menced again in February. All came through the 
| winter too. 

TRIALS IN QUEEN-REARING. 

I think this matter is not confined to Illinois. 1 
have 2 colonies that are making the third effort to 
getalaying queen. After the first failure, I placed 
pieces of new bright tin near their entrances to 
quiet them, but a second failure was the result. 

SWARMING BEES BY TELEPHONE. 

You may laugh at the mere mention of such an 
idea; but, listen to one who does do it. I purchased 
| a dollar telephone of Perry M&son & Co., Boston, 
| last winter, also 300 feet of copper wire, and put it 
| up according to printed directions — the wire ex- 
| tending from my house to my father’s. Now im- 
agine my surprise to hear, when the bees began 
| their Summer’s work, an occasional sound as loud 
and similar to that made by snapping your finger- 
nail against a goblet. Now, this wire passes over 
one end of my row of hives, and whenever a swarm 
issues from a hive within a couple of rods of this 
wire, the tap, tap, tapping, that we, at both houses, 
hear 50 or 100 times per minute, soon brings some 
one to the sceneof action. Iwas aroused once when 
half asleep, just in time to see which hive they 
came from. Now, Iam so thoroughly convinced of 
the efficiency of the accoustic telephone as an aid in 
swarming bees, that I shall put one up next year to 
run parallel with the row of hives, so as not to be 
more than 20 or 25 feet from any of the hives. To 
make it convenient for my wife, I will put one 
diaphragm in the kitchen, and the other in the sit- 
ting-room. The wire needs to be drawn “taut,” and 
not to make any short angles. 

QUESTIONS. 

Would it be safe to wax a syrup or vinegar barrel 
to ship extracted honey in? 

In waxing barrels, could you not use less than 20 
or 30 lbs. of wax, by putting hot water in with it, to 
keep it warm? 

Is it possible for even a dollar queen to be jet black, 
and her workers too? I would like to know. [thought 
best to put the above question on this slip, as some 
might think, if it were in print, that 1 had bought 
such a one from you. Now, I call the dollar queen I 
bought of you last fall a black queen; but J may be 
mistaken. I know one thing: she pays the best of 
any queen Ihave. You may, if you choose, answer 
this in GLEANINGS in sucha way that no one will 
think you have been suspected of making any such 
error. F. A. PALMER. 

McBrides, Mich., Aug. 11, 1881. 


I too, friend P., most emphatically indorse 
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the idea of having things ready in our apia- 
ries. If we get behind, and no hives are in 
readiness for the next demand, somebody is 


sure to bring some bees after dark, or some- | 
thing of that kind.—We }:ve repeatedly | 
made bees rear brood every month in the | 


year, by flour feeding, and with no bad re- 


sults that we could discover, until last win- | 


ter.—Your plan of using the telephone is 


indeed a bright thought, and just as soon as | 


you mentioned it I wondered I had been so 
short-sighted as to have never thought of it 
before. Our neighbor F. R. Shaw, of Chat- 


ham, is engaged in making telephones, and | 
when I visited him a couple of years ago, he | 
had several telephones coming into the room. | 


While we were listening to the neighbors a 


mile away, in different directions, I heard a_ 
sound as if something struck the wire, and 


suggested a bird had flown against it. 
**It was not a bird, but only a bee, 
1, 

‘* Why!” exclaimed I, ‘‘is it possible the 


> 


> said 


weight of a bee could make a sound like. 


that?” ; 
“Just that, exactly,” said he; but even 
after this, and during the talks we have had 


about a telephone to tell when the bees were | 


swarming, 1t never before occurred to me 
that a single wire would do it. 1 have writ- 
ten Perry Mason & Co. for a sample of their 


dollar telephones, and we will see what can | 


be done to furnish bee-men with a telephone 
that will be a tell-tale on the bees when they 
attempt to play truant. Many thanks, friend 
P., for the bright suggestion. By the way, 
does it not seem a little sad to think of so 
many young bees bumping their precious 
little heads against that wire when they are 
starting out for a jubilee ?—Any kind of a 
barrel will answer for honey, so far as I 
know, if it is perfectly covered with wax. 
The wood, however, will not hold the wax, 
unless it is perfectly dry, and warm enough 
for the wax to soak into it, partially, as it 
were, and so using water would, of course, 
be out of the question. If the honey comes 
in contact with wax and nothing else, it can 
not well be injured ; but any such barrels as 
vou mention must be very carefully coated. 
I think, on the whole, I would rather risk 
the honey in tin; it is quite apt to taste of 
any sort of wooden package.— A dollar queen 
that is black herself, and produces black 
workers, would be a rather suspicious per- 
sonage — something like a ‘* white black- 
bird.”” We often have quite dark (or even 
black) dollar queens; but if they do not 
roduce yellow bees, make a fuss about it, 
y all means, and by no means hesitate be- 
‘ause the queen came from us, if such was 
the case. 
—_—_——— EDP Oe ee 


FRIEND WHITE’S REPORT OF HIS 
LOSSES LAST WINTER. 


ONLY 13 SAVED OUT OF 130. 





dition as to honey and bees; in fact, I never 
went into winter-quarters with better condi- 
tions for a success the coming spring. I have kept 
bees over 25 years, and never lost any during winter 
or spring, except by sheer neglect; but I must con- 


Wy ai fall I had 130 stands of bees all in good con- 


fess that the past winter has taken all the conceit 
out of me, as I thought I had the winter process 
down to a fine point in this section. My bees are 
hybrids and blacks; have used nothing but the 
Langstroth hive since 1856,except when a friend 
sends me a new kind of hive to try its merits. But 
of-all that I have used, the Langstroth is superior to 
any. 

I would not like to say positively what was the 
cause of the mortality among my bees, ** for | might 
be wrong.” But my opinion is, that last fall I had 
in my section a great many fall flowers, and as they 
did not seem to produce much honey, the bees, eager 
to store something, filled the hives with pollen. 
They had no place to store it,except in proximity to 
the brood-nest, as the hives were well stocked with 
honey. The cold spell lasting so long, they could not 
leave the cluster to procure honey @# any distance 
from them, and that which was near them, being 
consumed early in the winter, they devoured the 
| pollen, and, not being able to discharge their feces, 
| dysentery was the result, and grew worse as the cold 
lasted, death being the result. 
| ‘The last fly my bees had in 1880 was Dee. 16th, and 
| not again until Feb. 28th, 1881. At times during the 
winter the weather would moderate some, and the 
bees would crawl to the entrance and die. Very 
few hives seemed to die in clusters, but were scat- 
tered all through it and in the honecy-boxes, which 
they left in a fearful condition. 


| SIZE OF ENTRANCES FOR WINTER. 

| Ihad the entrances to the hives all contracted to 
| 3in. by %in., by simply taking a piece of ‘44-inch 
| lumber, 2 in. wide and 14!, long, cutting a notch in 
| the edge Jin. long and % in. deep, and then screw- 
ing it over the regular entrance. This I take away 
during the summer or honey season, replacing it 
| again during the winter. 

Now for the results:— 

Thirty were in double-cased hives, with dead-air 
space all around; only one survived of 20 that 
had the honey-boxes on with honey-board. The one 
that survived had the dysentery very badly, but 
made me 80 lbs. surplus honey this season in boxes. 
The other 10 of the double-cased hives had no boxes 
on, but a double thickness of old sacking tacked over 
onthe top edge of the brood-chamber, the honey- 
boards being left off; 4 of these survived, but had 
dysentery. One standin a double-cased hive with 
the honey-board screwed down tight, with no top 
ventilation whatever, entrance 3 in. by ') in., came 
through all right, and cast a swarm this season, and 
had no dysentery. One “National” bee-hive, with 
boxes left on, died with dysentery. Two box hives, 
no upward ventilation, died with dysentery. Four 
swarms in bee palace, boxes on top and one side, all 
died with dysentery. Two in the large Langstroth 
Observatory hive, with boxes on, both died with dys- 
entery. Eight in hives made of % in. lumber, with 
super on top, same size of brood-chamber, 9 frames 
above and 10 below, with honey-board on, holes left 
open, 5 of these came through, and none had the 
dysentery, and the 3 that died seemed to have gotten 
their cluster divided, and neither half able to stand 
the cold alone. Eighty-two in hives % in. thick, 
with top or cap on, to protect the honey-boxes; one- 
half of these had the boxes on, and the other half 
had the holes in the honey-boards fastened up, with 
no upward ventilation; saved only 2 of this lot, and 
they had the boxes left on, and had no dysentery. 
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I saved only 13 from the 130 I had, and 3 swarms | 
since, making 16 to commence the winter with. All| 
are blacks, aud I don't believe I have one trace of | 
Italian blood left. I shall go into the winter the | 
same as last; but rest assured that I will not 
have any pollen near the brood-nest. I shall go 
upon the principle, that if it’s too cold to go after it | 
in the side of the hive, they have no business with | 
it. Hi. W. WHITE. 

Broad Kun Station, Fauquier Co., Va., Sept. 23. | 

Many thanks, friend W. You strike on | 
one point that troubles me a great deal. | 
It is the bees going up into the honey- | 
boxes, up under the cap, or off to some re- | 
mote part of the hive to die. Last winter, if; 
a single cranpy was left around the cushion, | 
they were sure to leave the combs and craw] | 
up around the wire cloth over the holes in | 
the gable ends of the chaff hives, and be | 
found there dead. Well, [ have stopped this | 
in seasons heretofore by sprinkling loose | 
chaff around the corners. I did the same 
last winter, but they then died down in the 
combs. Well, when our friends speak of 
leaving the sections on all winter, [ fall to) 
wondering why the bees do not go up into 
them and die, as mine have done. You see, | 
in friend W.’s case theydid. I have winter- 
ed in the cellar, and in our sawdust-packed | 
house, without any thing over the hive at | 
all, and they wintered first rate. They did 
not get out and fly around the room, either. | 
The next winter, however, they got out on 
the floor so badly I covered the tops of the 
hives with wire cloth. This kept the floor 
clean, and I believe they did tolerably well. 
Why do they stay on the combs at one time, | 
and at another get off into the upper part of 
the hive, out on the floor, ete. ? Is it that 
healthy bees stay in a compact cluster any 
way, and sick ones don’t any way? I hope 
it is only pollen and nothing else that makes | 
them sick ; but I very much doubt that com- 
plete success is any thing that can be so 
easily reached. — In regard to the size of en- | 
trances: I do not think I sha!l again take | 
yains to contract the entrances to the chaff 

1ives. Those left full width last winter did | 
as well, any way, and, I am inclined to 
think, a little better. I am pretty well satis- | 
fied our bees were blanketed a little too 
closely for such a winter. This may sound 
strange to some, but our reports are point- | 
ing strongly that way. I would give a good 
wide entrance for winter. I think friend | 
W. would have done better had he left all | 
his entrances the same us in summer. He 
surely could not have done very much worse. | 

The above report would point quite strong- | 
ly in favor of upward ventilation, were it. 
not for that one colony that came through | 
all sound with the honey- board screwed | 
down, and no holes in it at all. I confess 
this unsettles me. Friend W., were there | 
no holes or crevices in that hive at all ? Are) 
you sure the honey-board was waxed down 
tight all around? Was there not an open) 
crack in the hive somewhere? and did the | 
hive stand right out with the rest? I pre-/ 
sume of course there was no chaff cushions, 
cloths, or any thing of the kind over the 
honey-board at all ? 


| exceptionally good. 


HOW TO INCREASE 12 COLONIES TO 81, 
AND GET 1200 LES. OF HONEY 


IN A SEASON, 


SEE STATEMENT IN REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 
Se57O0U ask if I managed those 12 stocks so as to in- 

| crease them from 12 to 81 myself,or if Mr. 
— 


Wilson did it. Mr. Wilson is an intelligent 


| old Seotech farmer, but don’t know half as much 


about bees as I do, and had no hand in the manage- 
ment of the apiary, barring the fact that he fur- 
nished me many a good meal, for which he had no 
adequate recompense. I have done the entire work 
of both apiaries myself; during swarming time go- 
ing over to the Wilson apiary each day after it was 
too late for swarms to come out at home, and keep- 
ing the Wilson g@piary in shape so there was no dan- 
ger of swarming there. 

My colonies were very weak in the spring, but I 
had abundance of empty corab3, and the season was 
The invrease was entirely by 


| artificial swarming, and the plan was mainly as fol- 


lows: From the hive containing my best queen, 
say June 1, I took away most of the brood, and gave, 
in place, empty combs. In three days I could take 
away one or more combs filled with eggs, ready for 
queen-rearing. June Ist or 2d "1 unqueened one of 
my strongest stocks; June 4,I took away all its 
brood, leaving all the bees, and gave to it the frame 


| or frames of eggs already mentioned, noting care- 


fully on the top-bar of the frame the time of giving 


| the empty comb to the best queen, and the time of 


taking away. From this stock I obtained my queen- 
cells. June 1th I unqueened another of my strong- 
est stocks, and June I4th, in each comb eontaining 
brood, Linserted a queen-cell, and fastened in the 
bees at night. June 15th I took this hive over to the 
Wilson apiary, and for each frame of brood I started 
anew colony by simply placing in anempty hivethe 


|frame of brood with its queen-cell between two 
| empty combs, and then closing up with a division- 


board. Of course, each frame of brood had its bees 
adhering to it, and these, being three miles from 
their old home, would stay wherever put. In the 
Wilson apiary I had 3 full colonies to start with, and 


| from these I could draw, from time to time, frames 


of eggs without crippling them. Soina week after 
forming my little colony of one frame, a frame of 
eggs was added, or brood if it was to spare any- 
where, for I made it a rule, in general, to take noth- 
ing but eggs from any colony, unless it was neces- 
sary to keep it from danger of swarming. In a few 
days, more combs could be added, and soon the new 
colony couldin its turn furnisn aid to later-made 
eolonies. Having two apiaries is an advantage in 
making new colonies, and if I had only one apiary I 
am not sure but I should take one or more colonies 
2 or3 miles away, leave them 2 or 3 weeks, then 
bring them home, and divide up for new colonies. 
In that way you get about the right proportion of 


| old and young bees in each nucleus. 


I had no idea of taking any honey from the Wilson 
apiary; but by starting my last colonies in the lat- 


| ter part of June, I thought I could easily, by feed- 


ing, get them ready for winter. But as the season 
was so good there was no need of feeding, and as 
one after another of the hives became too full, I 


' took from them frames of brood or honey, and gave 


to the weaker ones, until all had 9 or 10 Langstroth 
frames full; then, as the harvest continued, from 
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sheer necessity I kept one outside frame in each ex- 
In this 
way lL increased the 12 colonies to 81, and obtained 


tracted, not disturbing the other frames. 


over 1200 lbs. of honey. * 


The amount of honey stated may not be exactly | 
correct, but I think it willbe over rather than under | 


the estimate. I can tell better afterit is all weighed. 
Of the extracted, part was actually weighed; the re- 
mainder in stone crocks was estimated at 10 Ibs. to 
the gallon. The comb honey was in 1-lb. sections, 
and estimated at 1 lb. to the section. I have already 
weighed 1366 sections, and they overran weight some 
20 lbs. In ordinary seasons, with separators, they 
will not average quite a pound, but in a flush season 
they are filled fuller. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill., Oct. 11, 188]. 


If I am correct, friend Miller, you not only 
got all your queen-cells from your. large 
home apiary, but a frame of brood with each 
queen-cell? If you used from your large api- 
ary 59 frames of brood, each containing a 
ag -cell, Ido not know but that I could 
do it myself, with a steady flow of honey. 
In any case, my friends, I tell you it is a 
wonderful way to make money, at the prices 
bees have brought this past season, even if 
you have to feed all the time. You will 
note the plan of working is just about the 
same as that given in the A BC, except hav- 
ing two apiaries two or three miles apart. 
I am inclined to think we can so manage as 
to avoid the necessity of so much traveling 
back and forth; still. friend M. may .be 
right. 

cc, act 


NO BROOD OR EGGS IN OCTOBER, 
ARE THEY QUEENLESS? 
HAVE been fixing my bees for winter to-day. I 
have 3 stands; the best one is a nucleus that I 
= bought of 8S. D. McLean & Son, of Tennessee, 
last spring. It is very strong. As I was pandling 
them over I noticed several drones among them. I 
saw no brood except some that was just hatching. 
Would you consider that an evidence that there is 
no queen? S. A. DANLEY. 
Friendsville, Susq. Co., Pa., Oct. 11, 1881. 


Friend D., your letter reminds me that I 
should have mentioned, last month, not to 
decide a colony queenless just because no 
brood could bé found in the months of Oct. 
and Nov. Almost every fall, more or less 
of our readers will order queens, saying they 
found a queenless colony just as they were 
fixing them up for winter. Old colonies al- 
most invariably stop breeding at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, and young ones oft- 
en do the same, unless the colony is fed. 
The presence of drones in a strong colony 
need nct disturb you, either. .A few days 
ago, John reportec that our Hayhurst yp. 
rian queen had stopped laying, and that 
even feeding did not start her up. I replied 
that I thought it was all right, and looked 
into quite a number of other stocks and 
found them without brood or eggs also. I 
then looked into Neighbor H.’s little apiary, 
and nearly all his stocks were broodless, al- 
though they had been fed heavily. To my 
surprise, his albino stock was in the same 
condition, and the queen was so small one 





‘pee say she was not “fertilized, 
looks. 
‘Neighbor Tl., have you got any hives 
down in your River Apiary, full of brood?” 
Yes, sir, "ee! I have just that.’ 

‘Well, next time yeu go down, I want to 
go just on purpose to see a hive full of 
brood. ‘There isn’t any in our apiary.” 

‘| know there is in my five hives.” 

* You’d better look.” 

Ile looked, and was astonished. 

‘** Have you been feeding that albino stock 
right along ?”’ 

‘Why, yes. I fed them a whole big pan- 
ful only day before yesterday.” 

We went down to the River Apiary. He 
opened hives that contained brood the day 
before, but, although they had plenty of 
brood and eggs the day betore, there wasn’t 
i‘ brood or egg ”’ in the hive, to be found. 

** Why, the little rascals have taken it all 
out to make room for the syrup I gave them 
last night. Who ever heard of such a thing 
before ?” 

** T have heard of it, but I never saw it be- 
fore. Langstroth says, in his book, that the 
—. for stores is greater than that for 
rood, and that they will, if crowded, re- 
move both brood and larvie, to make room 
for more honey.” 

The next day, IH. came to me with the as- 
tounding statement that those hives had got 
their eggs, and brood too, back again. They 
only covered it up with syrup to get that 
panful all into the combs, and after it was 
all safe, then they took the syrup off the 
brood and eggs, and went on with their 
household duties. If you think this is too 
= a‘* yarn,” just pitch into Neigh- 
bor 

Moral.— Be careful how you decide a hive 
to be queenless just because you can’t find 
eges or brood. 

oO 


WINTERING AND VENTILATION. 

fIPOW can we most successfully winter our bees 

l on their summer stands? This question has 
ond el 
—=— been variously answered in days past by dif- 
ferent writers, each endeavoring to bolster up some 
pet theory, and, generally, after a single season’s ex- 
perience. Ventilation and non-ventilation have had 
and still have their champions, and various plans 
have been tried, with more or less success for the 
time being, to carry colonies safely through cold 
weather. The experience of the last winter, as 
shown by reports given from various sections, goes, 
however, to show that all means as yet suggested 
have failed in many instances, while many colonies, 
wholly unprotected, have safely passed the rubicon. 
From all this we might conclude that there is no 
need of any protection at all; but careful apicultur- 
ists will continue their experiments until at last the 
best (if not always successful) plan will be devised. 
The matter of ventilation as yet is no better under- 
stood in regard to the hive, than to our dwelling- 
houses; but the majority of those who have given 
attention to the matter, conclude that the hive 
should be ventilated in much the same way as we 
ventilate our dwellings; that is, by arranging them 
so that warmth may be retained, and all bad air and 


we - 








superfluous moisture be allowed to pass off without 
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alfowing a direct draft of air to pass through the 
hive. ‘True, the bees try to stop up every passage 
by which air may pass out of the top of the hive; 
but it strikes me that this is not done to prevent 
ventilation (for they are always ventilating), but to 
prevent rain from coming into their abodes,ina 
state of nature, where they are obliged to take up 
with such shelter as they can find; but we, when we 
provide them with shelter, can make it rain-proof ; 
but the instinct of the natural state of the bee has 
not been eradicated by domestication, and it follows 
the old plan, I suppose, because it remembers how 
its grandmother did years ago. The great trouble we 
find is in getting rid of excessive moisture, and pre- 
venting it from freezing in the hive; and by cor- 
rectly answering the query, **How can this be 
done?’’ we solve the problem at once. In order to 
do this I would give the bees a warm hive, well pro- 
tected by double walls, filled with some proper ma- 
terial, or by chaff division-boards, thus protecting 
them from sudden changes of heat and cold; make 
the colony strong enough with young bees to cover 
every comb — not less than five of standard L. size, 
at least 5 Ibs. of proper food to the frame, with win- 
ter passages through them; a honey-board on top of 
frames, with from *; to 44 inch of air space between 
frames and honey-board ; eight to ten inch holes in 
the honey-board, covered with carpeting or burlap, 
and the whole protected by chaff cushion, 4 to 6 
inches deep, to keep the warmth within the hive 
and still allow all bad air and superfluous moisture 
to pass imperceptibly from the hive. By this means 
the bees are kept warm, and protected from sudden 
changes, and, I think, will be caused to pass safely 
through any but an exceptional winter, and the 


least percentage of loss will follow. 
J. E. Ponb, Jr. 


North Attleboro, Bristol Co., Mass., Oct. 13, 1881. 


Hee Hotany. 
OR HONEY PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


7 NCLOSED please find flower and leaves of a tree 
that grows in my dooryard, that the bees work 
on wonderfully from daylight to dark; the bees 
wake me upin the morning by their buzzing. The 
tree stands by my room window. Please name. 

T. F. SHEPHARD. 

Town Hill, Luzerne Co., Pa., June 28, 1881. 

The plant is not familiar to us, and here 
is what Prof. Beal says of it:— 

These plants are staminate, and lack pistils. It 
seems to belong to the maple family. 

Michigan Agricultural Ccllege. W. J. BEAL. 

What is it called in your neighborhood, 
friend 8.? The leaves are oval, pointed, and 
grow opposite each other, perhaps 2 inches 
in length. Flowers in clusters, each tlower 
but little larger than a pinhead. 








Please name the iuclosed honey-producing flower. 
It opens about 5 o’clock, when every flower will 
have a bee on it. CHaAs. E, MCRAY. 

Canon City, Col., Oct. 10, 1881. 

Prof. Beal answers as follows: — 

This is some species of Mentzelia, and belongs to 
the family Loasacew, which is somewhat nearly re- 
lated to the Cactus family. It has no good common 
naine. W. J. BEAL. 
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THE LANGSTROTH FRAME. 

fy] REND ROOT:—Iam very sorry that Mr. South- 
& " wick takes the subject-matter of my article 
$i on the L. hive just as he does, but as I never 
heard of him before, and certainly never knew that 
he had a frame, I think I may be exoneraced from 
the charge of attempting to disparage any inven- 
tion of his. Iam, however, at a loss to know, from 
the description he gives of his frame, what he has 
in use, unless it is a 1-lb. section with a tin bail, and 
a shingle nail in each lower corner for legs. I can’t 
think he has legs on his frame, for I should suppose 
they would be in the way unless they foided up, and 
that would make too muchrigging to suit me. Iam 
perfectly willing now to take back what I said; viz., 
that, “*so far as I knew, every body admits that the 
L. frame is the easiest to operate,’ for one person 
does not think so. Well, that does notalter my opin- 
ion, neither does it alter the fact, that the form of the 
standard L. frame was devised by the king of us all, 
after experimenting in a careful manner, and by 
using brains of a superior quality in arriving at the 
conclusion he did in regard to the matter. 

I have been keeping bees, more or less, for fifteen 
years, and have, like many others, gone in for the 
various improvements (!) that have from time to 
time come up, but have at last discarded every thing 
in the shape of a frame, except the standard L., for 
the reason that I find that it more fully meets all the 
requirements of a perfect hive than any other lever 
saw or used. I find no trouble in taking it from the 
brood-nest, or setting it down, and I don’t know that 
lever crushed a bee in using’ it, when at all care- 
ful; and for that matter I can’t see what differ- 
ence the shape of a frame makes about crushing 
bees when you set it down, for, no matter what the 
shape is, if youset a frame of comb weighing from 
four to ten pounds down on your bees, you will stand 
a good chance of crushing some of them. 

The only object of my article was to show that, in 
one instance at least, the L. hive had wintered a 
colony of bees successfully for a series of years un- 
der the most adverse circumstances in which it 
could be used. J. E. Ponp, JR. 

No. Attleboro, Bristol Co., Mass., Oct. 12, 1881. 


THE L. FRAME, AGAIN. 

As you have asked me a question before your 
readers [p. 502, Oct. No.], you can not refuse me the 
privilege of answering it before your readers. I 
merely wished to let Mr. Pond know that all bee- 
keepers do not worship that idol. Did you not know, 
friend Novice, that Michigan is paying a competent 
man a big salary to examine and experiment on bee- 
hives and frames, and he (by his action, at least) has 
condemned the L. hive and frame? Such if the 
fact, yet we frequently see in GLEANINGS the L. 
frame lauded to the highest. I have a hive and 
frame of my own construction; it is not patented, 
nor am I making them to sell. I have frequently 
been asked to make for others, but have refused, as 
I had all I could do to make my own, but would 
lend them a hive, and they could make their own. 
I do not claim that mine is the best. I presume 
there are those in use as much better than mine as 
mine is better than the L. And now, friend Root, 
let me advise you to lay aside your prejudices; let 
reason and good sense take the place. 


Dr. E. B. SOUTHWICK. 
Mendon, Mich., Oct. 4, 1881. 
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I beg pardon, friend S., if I was rude, or 
if I have seemed unduly wedded to the L. 
frame. Some of the brethren have accused 
me of continually changing from one frame 
to another, and of late I have thought it 
would become my old age (?) to learn to be 
a little more stable. In advising the A BC 
class to stick to the L. frame, I did it about 
as I would advise them to make a'wagon so 
the wheels would track with the rest in com- 
mon use. 


The“ Smilery.” 


This department was suggested by one of the clerks, as an op- 
position to the Growlery. 1 think I shall venture to give names 
in full here. 








3 A) ELL, friend Root, I presume you think I 
WY must be a nice little boy for not writing to 

sad you sooner; but I have an excuse, so listen. 
In the first place, I was not at home; I was called to 
Pekin (county seat) ‘‘courting.”” AfterI got through 
I went to Eureka, Ill.,on some little business; but 
when I came home my little wife told me the ex- 
tractor had come, and she had been practicing with 
it. Well, sir, I was perfectly surprised after I had 
tried it. Had I known, two years ago, the value of 
an extractor, I would have had one. I just think 
it’s boss. 

Now, in regard to that pound of bees and queen I 
got from you in July, 1880. I will tell you how I 
prospered. Well, when I received them, I left them 
in the cage till evening, and then I went to one of 
my hives and took two frames of brood and honey; 
put in empty hive; put bees and queen in; next 
morning I took a look, and, to my surprise, all the 
brood I gave them were hatched; so at noon I took 
another look, and found the queen had deposited 
eggs in all the cells where the young bees had 
hatched, and so I gave them another frame of comb 
and frame fdn., and in the fall, when I prepared 
them for winter, I took from them 19 lbs of honey, 
and left them the rest. [ wintered all 0. K.; did not 
lose a stand. I can’t account for it. Every one 
around here lost all. One man lost 72 stands, all he 
had. Iwas the lucky one (this winter may be the 
unlucky one). Well, friend Root, I don’t believe 
there will be any of those bees that will winter that 
you have sent to Washington this summer, and I 
will tell you my reason. In the first place, one man 
bought 9 lbs. from you (queen with every pound;) I 
don’t think they have one pound of sealed honey; in 
the second place, they are weak—too weak to winter. 
If they come through all right, I am going to in- 
form you of the fact. 

My bees are all right this fall; hives crammed full 
of bees, and lots of honey; not much surplus. 
From one stand I got over 200 lbs. of honey; box 
hive; bee-keepers say they can’t believe that; they 
smile if Itellthem so. Butit’s allright, as long as 
I get it. Wo. H. SCHEIDEL. 


Washington, Tazewell Co., Ill., Sept. 27, 1881. 


So it is the neighbors who smiled when you 
told them of over 200 lbs. to the hive, was it, 
friend S.? Well, I rather think you smiled 
too, after you got alone by yourself, may be; 
at any rate, I think your letter will do quite 
Well for the Smilery. I have been looking 





for one for this department for some time, 
and I wish you would ask your little wife if 
she does not think your letter does very well 
here. I presume of course the courting you 
did at the county seat was not of such a 
nature that she would in any way object to 
it. 














Bee Entomology. 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 








that friend Haskell and I would like to have 

you tell us about. If you notice, the larger one 
has a very broad abdomen and long tongue; is very 
quick, and gathers honey fast, and is shorter than 
the black bee. The smaller ones are not 380 active, 
but seem to gather pollen very fast. They all were 
working on goldenrod. If you can give us any in- 
formation, please do sv. H. DORMAN. 

Geneva, Ashtabula Co., O., Sept. 8, 1881. . 

It was our impression that the bees were 
only common wild bees; but we sent them 
to Prof. Cook, who replies as follows : — 

Dear Friend :— The small bees are “ mason”’ bees, 
andin Ohiothe past summer have been quite seri- 
ous pests as robbers of the honey-bees. The larger 
bee, with yellow hairs underneath, isa‘ tailor’’ bee, 
See Manual, p. 36. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 15, 1881. 


Wat tric in cage you will find a variety of bees 
Z 


1 send you by to-day’s mail a large fly that I caught 
in the act of sucking a honey-bee. It issmaller than 
the average of its kind. Please give name, and 
oblige. W. 8. HART. 

New Smyrna, Fla., Oct. 4, 1881. 

The large fly sent by W.S. Hart, of New Smyrna, 
Fla., is Mallophora bomboides, Wied. It is described 
in 4th, 5th, and 6th editions of Manual, p. 298. Itis 
one of the worst of the robber flies, but does not ex- 
ist, so far as I have learned, north of the Southern 
States. A, J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 12, 1881. 


Juienile Department. 








i? AM a boy 11 years old, and just getting over the 
i diphtheria, I have one swarm of bees; mine 
have gathered 25 or 30 Ibs. of honey since the 
rest gave up work. I call it a red-clover queen. Pa- 
pa takes care of my swarm for me. I have gota 
grapevine in front of my hive, that I think as much 
of as I do the bees; it is the Worden. Papa says that 
I may have the 27 cts. you owe him, to get me a 
handkerchief. Please send me one of your 25 ct. 
silk ones, and one that will not fade, if possible. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. RvEL E. CLARK. 
You must learn to handle the bees, Ruel, 
so they will not sting you. I am glad you 
think a great deal of your grapevine. It is 
the vines and hives we think a great deal of 
that give us the great crops of honey and 
rapes. If the handkerchief fades, just 
write me a letter and let me know. 


Iam agirl 11 years old. I would like to write and 
tell you some of my daily work. [help my mother 
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in the garden, and take care of the blue-eyed baby; 
and at my spare time I put starters in my pa’s hon- 
ey-boxes. The bees are doing well. Pa took off 70 
boxes of honey to-day. [think your Home Papers 
are very nice. We have togo a mile and a half to our 
Sunday-schoo]. I hope these few lines will find you 
as well as they left me. MELINDA NEWMAN. 
Glenn, Allegan Co., Mich., Sept. 1, 1881. 


Well done, Melinda. You know the Bi- 
ble says. when one is faithful in the few 
things he has to do, God wiil give him 
more to do; and I should think, from your 
letter, you have been very faithful indeed. 
Kiss that blue-eyed baby for me, and tell 
her the kiss was sent by her uncle Amos. 

Well, Mr. Root, that was an oversight in me not to 
give you my address. I will write to you again. We 
have had a long dry spell of weather. Our bees 


have had very poor pasture. My pa has been feed- | 
ing them this fall. You wanted to knowif my bees | 


were yellow. My new swarm is just as yellow as 
gold. Thatis the queen we got from you. She has 
a hive full of bees. They are perfect beauties. Now 
I will tell you the way my pa winters our bees, as 
nearly asT can. He makes a platform 80x36 inches 


square. He makes them out of boards and 2x¢4 | 


seantling. The bee-hive stands on the platform all 
summer. He buildsthe house and cuts the slot for 


the alighting-board to stick through to let the bees | 
come out and in as they please. He places a little | 


board with a block oneach end of it between the 
bee-hive and the rough box on the alighting-board. 
That little board is to leave the entrance clear so 
the bees can go out andin as the weather permits 
them. He fills in between the two boxes with straw, 
and sometimes he puts old carpet and ragsin. 
JULIA BANNON. 

Archie, Venango Co., Pa., Oct. 5, 1881. 

Now | am pretty sure, Julia, you saw your 
pa do all that, or you would not be able to 


tell itso well. Perhaps you helped him. | 


At any rate, you have told it so plainly [| 
presume almost any one can understand it. 
I believe it is a very good way to fix them, 
where one has no chaff hives. Your ad- 
dress is all plain this time. 


Iam a girl 10 years old. I have never been to 
school, except two or three months. I spell and 
read inthe Second Reader. I have a mother and 
five brothers. My father is dead. He died when I 
was three months old. My brother Jeff takes 
GLEANINGS. He bas 8 hives of bees. 

CLARA E. WERNER. 

Riverside, Wallace Co., Texas, Oct. 9, 1881. 


Now, Clara, lam sure your brother Jeff 


must have a great deal to do, and I think it | 


will be just the thing for you to learn all 
you can about bees, and help him all you 


can. Who knows but that you may some, 


day be a great bee-woman, like Mrs. Lucin- 
da Harrison, who writes to you children al- 
most every month. 


I have been induced to write to you through read- | 
ing the juvenile letters in GLEANINGS. My papa | 


keeps bees; he has 8 hives. I sometimes help him 
with the bees. 1 keep the smoker lighted for him. 
It goes out when he sets it down. I weara bee-hat, 
and don’t get stung. My papa has had bees two 


years. He lost one last winter. He gota nice lot of 
honey this summer. I am only 13 years old. Please 
excuse this letter, as it is the first lever wrote. 
JOHN K. BROOKs. 
Conshohocken, Pa., Oct. 12, 1881. 

Your letter is very good, John, but [ hard- 
ly think I could say as much for your father’s 
smoker, if it goes out every time he sets it 
down. What kind of a smoker is it, and 
where did he get it? 





CANDY FOR BEES OR QUEEN-CAGES, 


HOW TO MAKE IT WITHOUT HEAT. 


a” ry RIEND ROOT:—I give tothe readers of GLEAN- 
irl ~ INGS the modus operandi for making candy for 

, queen-cages like the samples I sent you (in 
the cages). Take coffee A sugar, put in a dish or 
pan; crush all hard lumps; add a little water, then 
work with a thick knife or spoon, until the grains 
are reduced, and the mess has the appearance of a 
very thick paste, when it will be ready to put into 
the cages. Caution: There are spurious brands of 
coffee A sugar in the markets which will not make 
solid candy, but crumble every time. Buy the 
strictly standard coffee A sugar, from some reliable 
| dealer. Don’t put all the sugarin the dish at your 
| first trial, because you are liable to get yqur candy 
paste too thin; if so, putin the remainder of your 
sugar, and make it just right. 

My bees have been adding to their stores right 
along during this fine weather, but I have not had 
time to find out from what source they get it. 
Marietta, O., Oct. 14, ’81. R. STEHLE. 


I think I would use granulated sugar in- 
stead of the coffee, on account of its being 
nearer chemically pure sugar. One impor- 
tant part of the matter is the mashing of the 
grains into atine paste; and lam inclined 
to think a little heat would facilitate the 
process, if one had much to do. To have 
this candy get hard quickly, it should be 
spread on a board, or in some kind of a tray, 
because the wood absorbs a large part of the 
| water. It should also be in rather thin or 

shallow cakes. If not, it will dry over the 
surface, forming a crust, while the inside is 
| soft. I presume advantage might be taken 
| of this fact, in using candy without water. 
The above process makes it so easy for any- 

body to make their own bee-candy, I think 
_I shall take candy out of our price list. One 
| great reason why I would advise you all to 
/make your own candy, is to save the very 
| expensive express or freight charges, where 
| you have to send for it in such quantities as 
is needed to feed bees. Sugar is shipped by 
the barrel at a regular low rate of freight, to 
all grocers and merchants; but — in 
small lots can not be shipped for any thing 
like these low figures. Of course, you can 
put the above candy in the wired frames, 
just as well as if it was boiled in the usual 
way, but you will have to wait a much long- 
er time for it to harden. You can add flour, 
if you wish, and it will not hinder the hard- 
ening at all; but I do not think I would use 
_ flour for winter use, especially while there is 
such a great amount of prejudice against 
pollen in the brood-nest for successful win- 
| tering. 
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GALLUP AND HIS CALIFORNIA BEE 
RANCHE. 





BEES IN CAVES AND SQUIRREL-HOLES. 





in the east, wishing to come to California, 
oe about price of bees, healthfulness of climate, 
etc., I will endeavor to answer these questions par- 
tially through GLEANINGS by your permission. Bees 
can be purchased in nail-kegs from 50c to $1.00, and 
in all kinds of shaped hives, movable, immovable, 


A\* [have a great many inquiries from parties 
— 





and all kinds of frames and boxes, for from one to | 
two ‘dollars per stand, black bees at that, and some | 
of them badly infested with moths; or you can go | 
into the hills and take them out of caves. hollow | 
trees, squirrel-holes inthe ground, ete. I took out”) 
five swarms three weeks ago, and while digging out 
one swarm, another came and clustered ona bush 
close by. Last Sunday evening I found a small 
swarm clustered on a little bush. Where I have 
them located now they are gathering honey, build- 
ing comb, and breeding rapidly. 

I think I can raise queens almost every month in 
the year, and increase, but Iexpect the quality of 
honey will be inferior. Good stocks from practical 
bee-keepers are from three to five dollars each; de- 
pending somewhat upon the season of the year, 
whether spring or fall. : 

ivery* bee-keeper in California should have a 
ranche where he can raise fruit, vegetables, etc., or 
he should have capital enough to live upon through 
bad seasons as well as good ones, and he should be 
able to hold his honey or sell, just ashe sees fit. 
Many start in with no capital,and perhaps run in 
debt for bees and every thing. Such parties usual- 
ly fail, and their ranches are sometimes sold very 
cheap. Thereis a mistaken notion by people at a 
distance, and that is, they think that San Diego 
County is the best in the State for bee-keeping. 
That is certainly a grand mistake. That San Diego 
County ships more honey, usually, than other coun- 
ties, is a fact; but that does not make it the best 
county. Mr. Harbison went into that county in an 
early day, and established his large apiaries, and 
others followed suit, before the other counties even 
cemmenced. If Ishould select to-day, for bee-keep- 
ing exclusively, I know of no better county in the 
State than Ventura, taking all things into consider- 
ation. As to health, Southern California can not be 
beat in the whole wide world, for you can select 
your own locality. From 15 to 20 miles takes you in- 
to the mountains, and you have your choice, coast, 
valley, or mountain. Some invalids are benefited in 
one locality, and some in another. Many hopeless 
cases, too far gone for any thing to help, come to 
Southern California; but such cases had better stay 
at home, and die among their friends. I have seen 
many an invalid that came to California a few years 
ago, and are now enjoying comparatively good 
health. A person can make a good living from a 
very few acres of ground as soon as he gets alittle 
start, and almost without an exception the longer a 
person lives in California, the better he likesit. I 
have purchased 20 acres, for $30 per acre, in a beau- 
tiful valley, intending to go into fruit in company 
with my youngest son, who has just arrived from 
Iowa. Heis perfectly delighted with every thing 
here, and so is his young wife. I shall probably 
keep some bees for pastime. I have notsold out my 
bees in Ventura County. Icame into the State in 





1878. That season was an extra good one for honey; 
1879 was an entire failure; 1880 was good; 1881 but 
little honey made, and in many localities a complete 
failure. Good honey (extracted) is now selling in 
San Francisco from 10c to 1le, and retailing at about 
15e. There need be no loss of bees, if they are man- 
aged as they should be, in any season. They willbe 
self-sustaining. Where I am locating my bees now, 
they will store honey, and increase, the poorest sea- 
son that was ever seen in California; but it will be 
lowland honey instead of mountain. In the moun- 
tain apiaries there is scarcely ever any swarming 
after the Ist of May. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Anna, Cal., Sept. 21, 1881. 
—— i ———————— - 
FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. 


(] EATED under the vines that hang on the shady 
%y side of Mr. Duster'’s honey-house, that gentle- 
“= man opened the conversation by saying, 
“This season has been a somewhat unusual one in 
many respects, and especially so as regards the 
honey crop. The spring opened late; it was the 
middle of April before I got my bees out. I felt 
very uneasy about them, for when [ placed them in 
the cellar Ido not think the hives would average 
more than 15 lbs. each. Ihad requeened them late 
in the fall, and they went to breeding; this used up 
their stores so that when I moved them into the cel- 
lar I was surprised to find them so light. However, 
my bees came out all right, except one swarm, and 
went to work in good earnest at once, taking flour 
only two days, and after that bringing in natural 
pollen. In about four weeks the hives seemed full; 
never saw bees increase faster, and recuperate 
from their winter confinement quicker. The white 
clover, from which we expected most of our honey 
crop, came in abundance, both in the grove and 
prairie, but hardly a solitary bee visited it. I never 
saw it so common when it did not secrete more 
honey; I got but little from it. But, now came the 


BLUE VERVAIN 


to the rescue. Oncein abcut five or six years this 
plant makes its appearance on the low lands bor- 
dering Inlet Creek, in great quantities. I had seen 
the young plants last fall peeping up their heads 
quite thickly on these lands, so I did not feel alto- 
gether discouraged at the loss of the white-clover 
harvest. I kept my bees, sections, hives, etc., well 
in hand —waiting.”’ 

Just here Mr. Duster called my attention to a hive 
of beautiful Italians, where the workers were march- 
ing out the drones. 

MR. DUSTER MORALIZES. 

“Just look at those drones the worker-bees are 
trotting out on that front board. That's what I call 
female ingratitude! That is just like humanity 
over again, as I see it. Nine times out of ten you 
will see a great big good-natured lubberly fellow, 
in whom there is no guile, mated to a little bit of fe- 
male humanity, and yet it will not be a year before 
that little piece of femininity will be leading that 
big fellow around just as you see these little female 
bees do these big drones, and he will seem to like it 
too, eh? Look at that large beautiful golden drone 
yonder, with his great wings as bright and clear as 
isinglass, and that little insignificant female bee, 
just worrying the life out of him! See! she has got 
him by the nape of the neck; got him where the 
hair is short, and she won’t let tp; female instinct 
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exactly, you see. Why, this is almost as good a 
* moral’ show as Barnum’s!” 

*T wonder,” said Mr. Duster, continuing, ‘* what 
these drones die of; the bees don’t sting them to 
death, that’s certain. See that drone on the corner 
of that board! He looks well, all right as to out- 
ward appearance, excepting that still, sad, melan- 
choly way he has. I have no doubt he sheds tears as 
he thinks of the past, and then on his present for- 
lorn, outcast condition; he would if he were not so 
big he’s ashamed to; wonder if they don’t die of a 
broken heart. Well, I declare! if there isn’t a fe- 
male bee creeping up that drone’s wing! I’ve got it 
now; she is at his ear—they talk ’em to death! And 
now see here,” said Mr. Duster, “if you ever hearof 
any one coming to a different conclusion, just let me 
know, and I will go for him worse than Heddon after 
the fellows who don't believe in his ‘bacteria’ the- 
ory.” 

Mr. Duster resumes his honey report. 

“ Let’s see; where was 1?” 

“Waiting: I suggested. 

“ Yes, you're right; and if that moral show had not 
got meoff the track, I’d been thruugh long ago. 
Well, I did not have to wait long before I had my 
hands full of business. It was nip and tuck between 
me and the bees, as my business was such I could 
leave it only half a day at a time,and nowTI will 
show you the results.”’ 

Here he opened his honey-house doors, and, piled 
in one corner, was asolid mass of 2-lb. prize boxes of 
the whitest honey I ever saw — a little over one ton 
from the 24 swarms of last spring. 

“And now,” resumed Mr. Duster, “let me tell you 
alittle of my experience with blue-vervain honey. 
When this honey is putin a goblet, and held up to 
the light, you will hardly detect its presence, it is so 
clear. One would suppose it was thin, and perhaps 
watery, just to look at it; but it’s about the thickest 
honey Lever saw, andits flavor isas fine as it looks, 
which is saying a good deal. Different kinds of hon- 
ey, or, rather, all kinds, do not incline to granulate 
with me, as much as some years ago. I had arun of 
this vervain honey some six or seven years since. It 
had the same clearness and tine flavor as this. Aft- 
er extracting, it would begin to granulate in five or 
six days, put it where I would. I put upa quantity 
of it in Muth’s 2-lb. glass jars for my own use, part 
with stopples and part without. They all granulated 
in the cellar, and almost every jar burst. In the 
spring I could pick off the glass and roll the solid 
cake of honey across the room without breaking. A 
Dutch friend of mine called it ‘schstony.’ This sea- 
son it does not trouble that way.”’ 

Here our interview ended. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ll., Sept. 27, 1881. 

rrr mo 
THE BIG BRED CLOVER AS A HONEY- 
PLANT. 


R. H. MELLEN. 


cussions on honey-producing plants, that there 

is no reference made to what is known in this 
locality as the “big red clover.”” My experience 
with it has not been extensive, and I can not there- 
fore speak as positively as I would desire to. My 
first knowledge of it was gained in this way: Some 
years ago I was passing a field of clover, not halfa 
mile from my apiary, in June, and saw the bees 
working on it. I was surprised to find them work- 
ing on the first crop of red clover. I got out of my 


I HAVE often wondered, as I have read the dis- 





buggy and went into the field, and found it alive 
with bees, generally Italians, but some of them 
were blacks. I was delighted, as I thought the bees 
would never lack for summer forage. In speaking 
afterward to the owner of the field about it, he in- 
formed me that it was the big clover which was in 
that field. Since that [have not seen a field of it: 
but one of my nearest neighbors sowed 18 acres with 
it last spring, and I expect my bees to have another 
trial of it next summer. On inquiring I find that 
the advantages and disadvantages of this species as 
compared with the common red clover, are as fol- 
lows:—First, the bees can work on the first as well 
as they can on the second crop of the common red, 
perhaps better. Second, it grows larger, makes 
more hay or pasture. For this reason it is called the 
big clover. In other respects it looks like the com- 
mon red clover. Third, it is better for soiling pur- 
poses on any ground, and will do well on thin land 
where the other clover will not catch. Fourth, it 
blooms ten days or two weeks later, and for this 
reason is better adapted to sow with timothy for 
hay, as they bloom and ripen together. This pro- 
longs the honey season also. 

Disadvantages. First, the principal one is, that it 
bears its seed on the first crop, and will therefore 
not produce seed and hay both the same season. 
Second, it grows so large it is almost certain to fall 
and become tangled. Third, it makes a coarser hay. 

From this statement, it is apparent that this kind 
has not received the attention it deserves, especially 
from men who are wanting to enrich their farms, or 
to manage them for dairy purposes and honey. In 
another year I may be able to report more fully in 
regard to it as a honey-producer. 

Milroy, Pa. J. W. WHITE. 

eR ep 
HIONEY FROM SMARTWEED. 


POLYGONUM PERSICARIA. 


T this late day we are having the only flow of 
A surplus honey of the season. Smartweed and 
== _ buckwheat, delayed fully six weeks by the 
drought, are now in the best condition to produce 
honey. How utterly at the mercy of the elements, 
does the bee-keeper find himself! No flow of honey 
until the supposed productive limits of the season are 
reached; then a fair yield. No such circumstance 
has ever been known in this part of the country. 

JEROME WILTSE. 

Falls City, Richardson Co., Neb., Sept. 26, 1881. 

We bought bees of neighbor Rice in July, 
until he would sell no more, saying he want- 
ed a few stocks left for ‘“‘ seed.”’ Well, he 
saved, to build up with, only about 25; and 
of these, I believe only 20 had queens in the 
fore part of July. Yesterday I was surprised 
to hear him say he had eighty-one good ones. 

‘* Why, have you done all this by feeding?” 

** Taven’t fed a bit.”’ 

** You do not mean to say your bees have 
been gathering honey all this dry fail?” 

“That is just what I mean to say.” 

** Why, where did they get it?” 

‘** Well, as nearly as rd can make out, they 
got it from smartweed, or blackheart, as we 
call the large kind. It has come up in im- 
mense quantities along the outlet to the lake, 
about 14 miles from us, and the bees have 
been working onit strong through the whole 
of the fall.” 
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I might mention here, that Mrs. Rice has 
been sending us so many nice queens this 
fall, that I inquired a little and found she 
had, besides this $1 of his, been using about 
30 nuclei, and she has alone sent us about 
one hundred dollars’ worthof queens. What 
do you think of that, ladies? Again: Last 
Sunday morning, as I was going downto the 
factory Bible-class, I heard a humming. 
When I saw what it was, [I went after John, 
and, eee him right before a clump of 
blackheart that grows close to the depot, I 
bade him look. 

“John, that is polygonum persicaria that 
those bees are working on, and ‘don’t you 
forget it.’ ”’ J 

The above is the Latin name of blackheart, 
or big smartweed. You can always identify 
it, for it has ‘seeds like miniature buckwheat 
or beechnuts, for it is a member of the same 
family. Who knows but that these little 
buckwheat seeds are not of some value, so 
that it would pay us to raise the plant, aside 
from the honey? Smartweed griddle-cakes! 
just think of it! To come to perfection, the 
plant seems to need a great deal of water, 
and grows finely in swampy places along 
streams. I have heard that it is a great pest 
in corn-fields in the West. This clump by 
the depot, that the bees were muking such a 
roaring on, was, however, growing right in 
some hard gravel that had been drawn from 
a gravel bank, to cover up the Medina cing 
Each plant branches out, so that a single 
root will make a large bed of blossoms. I 
feel just now like starting a large bed of 
polygonum down by the pond, near the Simp- 
son field. May be [ shall never get to it, 
though. Perhaps you will, my friend. If 
you do, I want to see it when | get around 
your way.—Friend W., we wantto be thank- 
ry eo even a late crop, and make the most 
OT 10. 
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WHAT DADANT TELLS EUROPEANS 
ABOUT COMB FOUNDATION. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE BULLETIN D’APICULTURE, 
BY W. P. ROOT. 


ae first sheets of fdn. were made with a press, 





in Germany; but the impressions, not being 

deep enough, it often happened that the bees, 
instead of continuing the worker cells (which at best 
were but outlined), built drone-cells; defeating one 
of the chief advantages of this invention. 

One day I learned that a New Yorker was selling 
sheets of fdn. I bought a pound for trial, for a dol- 
lar.. The bees were no more astonished at the arti- 
cle than I; which, being made of parafline, was very 
beautiful, though the bees hastened to throw it out. 

Some time after, Mr. A. I. Root, editor of GLEAN- 
INGS, announced that he had made a machine, made 
with rolls, and offered for sale fdn., and afterward 
the machines. I tried the new fdp., and I was so 
well satisfied that I proposed to my son, who is my 
partner, to buy a machine to make up about 300 lbs. 
of wax which we had at that time. He consented, 
and we then started out in the fabrication of frames 
of artificial foundation. 

No one then, not even the maker, knew exactly 
how to manage the machine. At times the sheets 
would come from the rolls with extreme ease; an 
hour after, they would all stick, and it was an ever- 





lasting job to clean out the dents in tbe rollers. But 
experience came at last, and, by adding remark to 
remark, we have succeeded in manufacturing 
smooth fdn. without trouble. 

Soona new machine appeared. Mrs. Dunham, a 
Wisconsin lady, produced rolls with deeper cells. 
Our business having extended, it was necessary to 
have this machine in order to have an assortment. 

Two other kinds are made, but I have seen the 
work, which leaves much to be desired. 

Then the press was reinvented, which, I think, is 
much inferior to rolls, and costs nearly as much. 

At last, the wax-mold was invented. The plaster 
molds, which are dipped in a bath of wax, to fill 
them, mix with the wax, and are not durable. 

We now come again to speak of the rolls at the 
bottom of the shallow cells. One can now obtain 
shects of extreme thinness, which are used for hon- 
ey in sections; but this article has limited sale, es- 
pecially in France. 

There are, then, really, but two makers in the 
United States who deserve serious mention; they 
are: A. I. Root, whose prices are,— 


Machines for sheets 12 inches long. 305 millimeters...... ... $100 
x be - 9 oa ai 225 logk< hinibenmticeins nO 
- 5 = “ 125 7” 4bd. beehae 35 


Mrs. Dunham: — 
Machines for sheets 13 inches long. 325 millimetera........... $65 
re <e nid w 6 - 305 xs é cack aa 
ee ee 
a +e 9. “895 
Mrs. Dunham's machines make less finished fdn. 
than those of Mr. Root; but it suffices—at least, it is 
accepted by the bees. Root’s machines are better 
finished, also more firm; those of Mrs. Dunham have 
been preferred on account of the thickness of the 
fdn., which prevents its sagging under the weight of 
the bees, orof the brood, or honey. But Mr. Root 
also makes them with deep cells when ordered. 
With the Root machine (such as he makes without 
contrary orders), one can make from 6 to7 feet to 
the pound. The Dunham machine can make only 
44% feet to the pound. 
As [have said, I have had 4 Dunham machine sent 
to R. Denis, of Vendhuile, a member of our society. 
Perhaps it would be well here to give directions to 
fasten thesheets in the frames; but I am afraid of 
abusing the kindness of the members of the Soc. de 
la Somme. CH. DADANT. 
rE 


DIVISION-BOARDS, IMPORTANCE OF. 








need of an expansible and contractible 
hive, so that I might, without having 
two or three sizes, keep my colonies properly 
proportioned to the room they occupied; and 
for a longtime I was greatly troubled for a way 
in which to overcome this difficulty. At last I stud- 
ied out the remedy. It was division-boards. These 
boards, properly constructed and judiciously used, 
are important accessories to successful bee culture, 
and no apiary can be said to be well furnished that 
does not keep a stock of them constantly on hand. 
By their use, many stocks can be successfully win- 
tered that otherwise would perish, and weak ones 
build up to strong ones that otherwise would have 
1o be united with others in order to save them. This 
subject [deem of great importance to A BC schol- 
ars; and in order that they may know just what to 
use, and how to use them, “ I arise to explain.” 
They must be made of some material that will re- 
tain the warmth gencrated by the bees, and I know 


Yep I first began bee-keeping, I felt the 
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of nothing better for that purpose than your chaff 


division-boards. They should also fit the hive close- 
ly on all sides, and as nearly air-tight as it is possi- 
ble to make them. To use them, crowd the bees on 
just as many combs (I suppose that every one uses 


foundation in making new swarms) as they can well | 


cover, and no more, putting the frames into the cen- 
ter of the hive and pushing the boards up close to 
them on both sides; then as the colony increases, 
push over a board and put in a new frame until the | 
hive is completely filled. By this means a surplusof | 
honey may be obtained from anew swarm that oth- | 
erwise would have hardly gathered enough honey to 
winter on. 

In preparing for winter, it is the easiest thing in | 
the world to remove three or four frames from 
weak stocks, put in division-boards, and pack the 
empty room inthe hive with some warmth-retain- 
ing material. How many colonies have perished in 
a severely cold winter, simply for want of the above | 
precaution? Ido not know; but I do know that I 
have successfully wintered colonies that could cover 
five frames only of standard L. size by using them, 
when far stronger colonies died, as I deem, on ac- 
count of their being unable to generate the requis- 
ite amount of heat in a hive greatly dispropor- 
tioned to their size; so I say, use division-boards. 

Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 28, 1881. J. E. POND, JR. 

I believe you are right, friend P.; but still 
I must confess my faith in division-boards 
has been a little shaken by the reports we 
have had this season, in regard to the ad- 
vantages of much ventilation, and an open 
chamber over the bees. If a space above the 
bees is good, are we so sure, after all, tnat a | 
large hive with a part of it unoccupied is | 
not, during extreme cold like last winter, 
also an advantage? Our friend Jerome 
Wiltse almost says as much; and friend 
Grimm says, if I am not mistaken, that he 
would as soon have a comb as a division- 
board. I throw out these hints that we may | 
look into our reasoning and see that there | 
are no loose joints in it. 

HOW SHALL WE WINTER? 


yyyHs wintering problem is getting to be a very 
interesting one again, as the “risky ’’ season | 
approaches. Winter, like summer, with us is 
a season of hopes and disappointments, and this | 
gambling is where the excitement of the business | 
comes in. We hear persons saying that “ we are go- 
ing to have another cold winter; others say, “a | 
very open one;”’ and we say, “ we don’t know;”’ but | 
we make our estimates based upon an average one | 
with an average loss of stocks. Based upon this ay- 
erage, a colony of bees is worth three-fourths as 
much now as next spring. We calculate the care of | 
them till that time, interest on the money, and also 
that of those that die, their hives and combs are 
worth one-third the fall value. You know, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that we advertised some bees for sale. Well, 
sir, not one order have we received, and but two in- 
quiries for the whole month, and we see the papers | 
full of * Bees for Sale.” Right here allow me to | 
give a piece of advice to those having bees they are 
anxious to dispose of. Hold them till spring, even if 
you leave them entirely uncared for. I say this be- 
cause it seems that those who neglect their bees 
succeed in wintering as well asany; and next spring, 
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if every colony now alive should then be alive, bees 
will be a cash article at a good round price. 

A friend of mine once asked a rich man how he 
made his wealth. His simple reply was, ‘*I came 
here with a little money and I bought stock and 
grain when it was low, and sold it when it was high.”’ 
How foolishly simple that sounds, and yet the large 
majority do just the reverse. They float with the 
popular current, instead of striking out by them- 
selves and swimming up stream. Here, too, we find 
a large reward awaiting a little energy and origin- 
ality. 

On page 493 of this Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, Mr. 
Ballantine undertakes to disprove our pollen theory. 
If it is incorrect, we can think of no better time nor 


| man to prove it so; but in my judgment he has 


overestimated the force of his argument. He seems 
to conclude, that because pollen is made from the 


| fecundating dust of beautiful flowers, and has the 
| honor of being a very old store of the hive, that it is 
| fallacious for us to claim that this time-honored 


substance will produce disease,-when used in an ab- 
normal way and at disadvantageous times. I learn 


| that the disease we call bee dysentery is also time- 
| honored. A cancer is a marvel of order and beauty, 
| when seen through the microscope. Who does not 


know that, throughout all the vegetable and animal 
creation, that instinct can not be depended upon for 
the perpetuation of life? How is it, when you slight- 
ly water a cabbage-plant in the morning of a hot day? 
It instinctively turns up its little roots toward the 
moisture it scents, and succeeds in getting little or 


| none of it; but its death soon results form its more 
| exposed position. How with the colicky, over-fed 


babe? Its instinct is to eat to relieve the pain pro- 
duced by overeating. {[nstinct is at the bottom of 


, the hill of progress: reason, at the top. Instinct is 


acrutch for reason when it gets lame. Instinct is 
blind: reason, a clairvoyant. Instinct swims: reason 
takes a steamboat. Instinct runs: reason creates 
and rides on a locomotive. Instinct stands with 
clasped hands, and fears disaster: reason prevents 
it. Instinct moves before its betters when reason 
approaches. Instinct is better than nothing: reason 
is better than either. Instinct is life or death, as 


| chance may dictate: reason is life and success. In- 
| stinct has got its growth, gone to seed, and has long 


been decaying: reason is in the bud, and soon will 
blossom. Instinctis barbarism: reason, civilization. 
Reason produced frames: instinet tled for cross- 
sticks. Reason said, “Sling that honey, and save 
that indigestible comb for the bees: instinct said, 


} “That honey is not what I am used to, and therefore 


itisnot good.” Instinct says to bees, “*Go into a 
hollow tree,and attach your combs to rotten wood 
that will give way when you fill them with honey:” 
reason says to them, “Here, draw this sheet of se- 
curely wired foundation to a beautiful, straight, 
and profitable comb.”’ The intelligent and success- 
ful apiarist says, ‘My bees must be guided by my 
reason: the ignorant and superstitious one says, “I 
will follow your blind instincts.”’” When reason 


| says, ** Forward, march!”’ instinct stands and howls 
| like a little dog barking ata full moon. Let us hope 


that we shall bear no more pleas for instinct. 

What refutes the whole argument made by Mr. B. 
is, that what he presents to us as causes of this ef- 
fect, viz., cold and confinement (the peculiarities of 
last winter), were general all over the country,while 
the supposed effect was not as uniform as was his 
supposed cause. Something more localin its effects 
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must have been the primary cause, while cold and 
confinement are the great agzravations of this | 
cause. Finally Mr. B. admits that cold caused the 
bees to eat pollen, which caused the disease, and | 
calls the pollen a secondary cause: and so, after all, | 
all the difference there is between us is as to which | 
plays first and which plays second fiddle. ‘Let us | 
see.”’ Pollen-eating will produce dysentery, and kill 
the stocks almost clean through the southern por- 
tion of Indiana, where no excessive cold of long du- 
ration, or excessive confinement, existed. The ab- 
sence of pollen, in any position in the hive where 
the bees would be inclined to use it during confine- 
ment, allowed whole apiaries in Northern Michigan 
to winter successfully, where cold and confinement 
were existing in all their glory. Now, you can 
choose for yourseif which shall be called the primary 
cause. Ihave made my choice. Time will decide, | 
and I am willing to abide by the decision. 

I have just read the article on ** Upward Ventila- 
tion’’ on p. 497, by Jerome Wiltse. It seems to me 
that this article is worth the price of GLEANINGS for | 
one year, to every subscriber. That makes a total 
value of $t419. At least, let us sincerely thank Mr. 
W. for his candid style, his energy in collecting the 
facts and figures, and his benevolence in giving them 
to us that we may profit thereby. I have experi- 
mented every winter of the thirteen that I have | 
kept bees, and I have used different houses with 
thick-filled walls above ground, house apiary, cellar, 
buried (both above and below the surface), packed 
on summer stands with different styles of boxes, and 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


used many variations with each and all of these | “§} 


methods, and have demonstrated and written that | 
my bees neglected, often came out best of all. I 
have heard every plan for wintering bees praised | 
and condemned by turns, and now the favorite chaff 
packing and cushions are being condemned, ev en | 
when the bees are to be left out. My idea is, that 
any thing that will prevent the consumption of pol- 
len by the hatched bees, will prevent the dysentery, 
which will prevent over nine-tenths of all losses out- 
side of careless starvation. It seems more than | 
likely that this great amount of ventilation reported | 
in the successful cases by Mr. W. prevented the bees | 
from breeding, and consequent handling of pollen. | 
We must not forget, however, that there may be in- 
stances where honey is scarce and pollen plenty in | 
the hive; that during cold spells, when the bees can 
not change position, they will go to eating pollen as 
a last alternative. I think the success of the large 
hives consists in the fact, that the size retarded 
winter brood-rearing. 

T once lost all but 3 colonies out of 48; 46 of them 
had dysentery. One that had it squeezed through in 
a weak condition; of the two that did not have it, 
one was a box hive that was all split open in two 
places clear up the sides; also on top. It was win- 
tered on the summer stand, three feet from the 
ground, and with no care. The other one was a 
frame hive, brought from a distant locality, where it 
summered alone, and placed on a square box in 
our cellar, with three other hives that all rotted 
down, so to speak, with dysentery in its blackest 
form, as did all the rest of the apiary in that cellar. 
This colony did not lose a dozen bees; and this and 
many other circumstances convinced me that the 
disease is not infectious. 

Now, we all owe Mr. Wiltse, and all others who 
have given us their time and losses in experiment, a 


| with our last and best thought. 





report of the very most comprehensive experiments 


we are capable of making the coming winter. Near- 
ly all of us have notions now fixed, and let us dis- 
prove them the coming winter, if we can. There is 
no grander exclamation than to say, “I was mista- 
ken, and hasten to own it, and assist the wheel of 


| progress in its revolutions, rather than to hinder it."’ 


“Open confession is good for the soul.’”” We need 
have no fears of treating a number of colonies ina 
manner formerly considered murderous; they may 
prove to be the strongest of all when spring comes. 
Our tests should be made on as large a scale as pos- 
sible. We should also take advantage of and report 
our observations among our neighbor bee-keepers, 
as Mr. W. did. Then let us observe, decide, and re- 
port, without the least bias or care what we may 
have said and believed before. Let us be honest 
“This, to thine own 
self be true, and it follows (as the day does the 
night), thou canst be false tono man.”’ I shall take 
a large dose of my own advice, and make as extend- 


| ed experiments as my 2140 colonies will admit of. 


Then when the proper time comes, we will, by n 
interchange of experiences, show old Luck that we 
have taken another fort, and that it is only a ques- 


| tion of time when he will be forced to an uncondi- 


tional and complete surrender. JAMES HEDDON. 


Dowagiac, Mich., Oct. 1, 1881. 
pe 


SOME QUESTIONS FRO AN AB C 
SCHOLAR. 


HE selected imported queen I ordered from 
you Aug. 27 came to hand Sept. 1, and at noon 
— to-day she had about one card full of eggs. I 


was away from home when she came, but my wife 


introduced her according to directions on the Peet 
| cage, and she is all right. 

It has been very dry here for some timte past, but 
there has been no time during the spring, summer, 
or fall months of the two years past, that brood- 
rearing has ceased in my yard. So you see we are 
rather favorably situated. 

BROOD-REARING WHILE STORING IS GOING ON 

ABOVE. 
How do you manage to keep up brood-rearing, and 


| still get the bees to work in the crates? After try- 


ing this summer to get my bees to fill the crates, | 
have found the brood-chamber almost destitute of 
eggs, larvee, and brood, and the chamber full of 
honey instead. 

Do you advise extracting from the brood-chamber? 
and if so, how late in the fall? or how long before 
time for honey to cease coming in should we stop? 
EMPTY COMB FOR BROOD-REARING IN THE FALL, 

Ought there to be empty comb for brood-rearing 
after honey ceases to flow? If so, how much? 
REARING BOTH DRONES AND QUEENS FROM ONE 

MOTHER. 

As I now have an imported queen, how shall I in- 
sure the purest stock the coming year—by using her 
to raise both drones and queens, or would it be bet- 
ter to use my next best for raising drones? (I have 
a pretty good one.) How often do you advise chang- 
ing the stock of queens to prevent in-and-in breed- 
ing? A manstold me to-day he had found? swarms 
in the woods around here this fall—-all Italians. 

McBrides, Mich., Sept. 5, 1881. F. A. PALMER. 


I would not extract from the brood-cham- 
ber, as a general thing. If your surplus re- 
ceptacles are easy of access, as with the hives 
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we advise, you will ordinarily have no 
trouble in getting the bees to move their 
honey out of the brood-chamber into these 
receptacles.—I have never found it necessary 
to - in empty combs in this locality, in the 
fall, but I presume in some places they get 
so much late honey it is an advantage. — | 
would by all means rear my drones from an- 
other queen than the imported; and if you 
do this you will not need to make any fur- 
ther change in stock. If you find good, well- 
marked Italians in the woods, there is cer- 
tainly no need of buying any thing more in 
the shape of fresh strains of blood, unless it 
is an imported queen once in two or three 
years. 

En 

THE BEE-CAVES OF TEXAS. 


THEY PROMISE TO BE NOT ALL PICTURES AFTER ALL. 


if HAVE read with pleasure the many new ideas 
that have been brought out in GLEANINGS; am 
pleased at the clipping friend Hutchinson sent 
you about the bee-caves in Texas, and your idea 
that it should be developed. I think I can give 
you achance to “strike it big,’ nearer home; andif 
it has not been disturbed lately, I think it equal to 
the Texas vein. My informant (an old rustic bee- 
keeper) told me that his father struck a bee’s nest 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania, similar to the 
one in Texas, it being also in a ledge of rocks, and by 
astream of water. Well, the neighbors got together 
and blasted off the rocks, and took out one or two 
kerosene barrels of honey, and then they would 
come to a partition in the rocks (another infringe- 
ment on Mitchell’s adjustable division-board). This 
they would blast out, and get perhaps an ox-cart 
full of honey; at any rate, they all got what they 
wanted, and there was enough left that ran into the 
creek to turn it into metheglin for five miles. You 
evidently see it is nearer a bonanza than Hutchin- 
son’s ‘*‘scheme,” for he has got to look his man up, 
while Ihave mine. He says these are the facts, if 
his memory serves him right! He is an old man, 
and ought to be truthful. Now, while friend H. is 
perfecting his organization, if you will help this old 
friend and myself (financially) Ihave no doubt that, 
while you gain the name of a philanthropist, we 
will make some money. 

I got through the winter with 10 colonies—5 good 
ones and 5 very weak. They have increased to 33 
colonies, and gave 700 lbs. of basswood honey. My 
wife has kept an account of every thing sold from 
the apiary, such as bees, queens, honey, wax., etc., 
and I have 30 good swarms left. Her figures show a 
credit of $112.00. Ithink Ihave something a little 
remarkable in hybrids. My drones were pure Ital- 
ians, while friend Wilson, two miles south, and 
friend White, one mile north, had black drones. My 
early queens were mated purely, but later in the 
season, five-sixths are hybrids, while friend Wil- 
son’s are every one pure Italians,and quitea portion 
of friend White's; isn’t that a plain case of an ef- 
fort of nature to prevent in-and-in breeding? 

M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Richland Co., Wis., Sept. 5, 1881. 


My attention was called to an article in my last 
number of GLEANINGS, headed ‘“* Bee-caves in Tex- 
as.” As you desire to know something more in 





regard to the same, I thought I would write these 
few lines, that you may see that there may be 
some truth in that “big yarn” that friend Hutch- 
inson writes about. 

lam not acquainted with that particular locality 
spoken of in the Youth’s Companion, but I have 
scouted considerably in the same range of mount- 
ains, and have often been told of large bee-caves in 
such and such parts of the mountains; but my bus- 
iness was of such a nature that I could not take a 
*“hunt,’’ but I know that it is so, for I have particu- 
lar friends who have been to many bee-caves; in 
fact, friend Root, some of these old Western Texas 
settlers could tell you truthful bee yarns that would 
lay that of the Youth’s Companion very much in the 
shade; in fact, so well is it known, that I am contin- 
ually being advised to start my bee business in the 
mountains, where I could get all the bees and honey 
I want, free. There are considerable drawbacks to 
starting a business there, that will be overcome in 
the course of time when the Gountry is more settled 
up. By the bye, let me tell you another thing in re- 
gard to bees in Texas. It used to be a very common 
thing to find bees building in the tall grasses and 
bushes, and I presume is so yet it the thinly settled 
parts of the State. At some future time I would 
like to send you a few bee-cave yarns if you think 
they would be of any interest to your readers. 

THOS. BALCOMRB. 

Luling, Caldwell Co., Tex., Sept. 26, 1881. 

Many thanks, friend B., and I would be 
glad to have the “ yarns” sent along, if you 
will only be particular and let us all know 
just how much of it is “yarn,” and how 
much ‘‘ realcloth.” Hereis something from 
another friend on the same subject : — 


I see in my last number of your GLEANINGS a bee- 
eave story that you seemto doubt. I cansay to you 
that such things as bee-caves are inexistence. Two 
hundred miles west of this place, bee-caves are very 
common, and a large number of bees inhabit the 
caves. The * bear” part of the story I do not be- 
lieve, nor the water being sweet for miles below the 
cave. Hearing the bees a mile from the cave is not 
unreasonable. You must remember, the air is much 
purer in Western Texas than where you live, and 
noise can be heard at a greater distance. 

My bees are doing very well, except one hive, 
which some one robbed a few nights past. The 
damage was about two gallons of honey. I don’t 
know whether they got the queen or not, but think 
they have. J. W. TRAYLOR. 

Mt. Joy, Delta Co., Texas., Sept. 25, 1881. 


QUEENS THAT WILL STING— ALSO A WORD ABOUT 
BEE-CAVES. 

I have been keeping bees over 15 years, and have 
had many queens in my hand, but you may guess I 
sent one whirling the other day. I had her in my 
hand waiting for the return of my son with a queen- 
cage. Sbe crawled up on my wrist, and plunged her 
dagger in. I slung her loose in a hurry. Did it hurt? 
You “bet a reckon” it hurt as bad as a sting 
from a worker; but the sting did not remain in the 
flesh, and as an experiment I took a hybrid Holy- 
Land queen (virgin) and tormented her until she 
would sting my fingers. 

Bees are not doing as well as they did last fall; 
mine, however, are busy on red elm, cuckle-burr, 
and fall cotton-blooms, J baye received several let- . 
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ters asking about Texas as a bee State. I will say, 
some portions are very good, bees often making 
300 lbs. of comb honey per colony. Eastern Texas is 
the best; Western and South- Western are good. 

I guess that description of the «:ves you publish- 
ed, see p. 436, Sept. No., 1881, ot GLEANINGS, was 
somewhat magnified. Come out and I will show you 
the caves in Bosque County. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, Sept., 1881. 

rrr eae Sipprme 
A NEW SAW-SET. 


ALSO SOME VALUABLE HINTS ABOUT SETTING SAWS, 





different opinions in regard to the way 

of setting saws as there are machines 
in the market for doing it. The one shown 
below has received the preference by the 
great saw-men, Henry Disston & Sons, of 
Philadelphia. We have sold them for the 
past year, but as some of our customers 
want a little instruction in their use, we 
give the cut and explanation, from Disston’s 
circular : — 
STAR SAW-SET FOR HAND, BACK, BAND, WEB, WOOD 

AND SMALL CIRCULAR SAWS, NOT THICKER 

THAN 18 GAUGE. 


m 


W PRESUME there are almost as many 
= 





i i WAMU 
STAR SAW-SET. 
Prominent among the advantages claimed for this 
sct is, that it can be operated wholly by the foot by 





meuns of a treadle, thus leaving the hands free to 
guide the saw. 

A is the plunger, which is operated by a treadlc 
attached to E, under the machine; B, the hammer, 
or striking part; C, the anvil; D, the movable gauge; 
F, the screw to regulate the amount of set. 

The striking part, and the anvil, or portion which 
receives the blow, are star-shaped, and similar in 
construction. The points are all of different sizes, 
and are numbered from 1 to 6, and are designed to 
set different-sized teeth. 

It will strike a blow as sharp and effective as 
though done by a hammer, and is the most useful 
and complete saw-set that has ever been offered to 
the trade. If the saw is hard, several blows should 
be given in setting it. Raise the back of the saw 
from the guide-screw I when the first blow is given, 
and gradually lower it with each blow until the pro- 
cess is complete. Thus many a good saw may be 
saved from utter ruin. A trial will suffice. Be sure 
to clean the saw teeth before setting. 


Messrs. Disston & Sons also give us the fol- 
lowing additional directions:— 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE STAR SAW-SET. 
First bore a hole through the bench, for the lower 
end of plunger to pass through; then fasten the set 
to the bench, as shown in the cut. The piece fast- 
ened by the screw F over the lower set is only to be 
used when setting narrow saws, to prevent them 
from tilting. ‘The points of star-shaped pieces are 
numbered from one to six, and are designed to set 
different sizes of teeth. With this set a blow may 
be struck as sharp and effective as if done by a ham- 
mer; if the saw is hard, several blows should be giv- 
en in setting it. In setting, raise the back of the 
saw from the screw IF’, when the first blow is given, 
and gradually lower it with each blow, until the set- 
ting is complete. The set can be used with or with- 
out treadle, as a light tap on the top of plunger is 
suflicient to set the teeth of saws eighteen gauge in 
thickness. By using the treadle, you have both 
hands free to guide the saw. The treadie is not fur- 
nished by us, but can be attached by any one, pass- 
ing a rope or wire through the eye in the lower end 
of plunger, and fastening to a strip of board reach- 
ing within three inches of the floor, the other end 
lying loose on the floor. As in the other case, give 
the treadle a sharp tap with the foot. Never set by 
pressure. HENkyY Disston & Sons. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27, 1881. 

Where many circular saws are to be set, 
we have found it convenient to fix a pin in 
the bench, just in front of the set, for the 
saw to turn on. Put it over this pin, and 
turn it so as to set every other tooth. Now 
take it off the pin, turn it over, and set the 
teeth omitted before. If the pin has a bolt 
through it, with a thumb-nut on top, you 
can, with washers, set the saw at any Tight 
you wish, and thus insure an exact equality 
in the set of each tooth.. To have it adjust- 
able for saws of different sizes, the pin 
should be set in a sliding block, let into the 
bench. The slide is to have a thumb-nut, 
to fasten it at any precise spot. Well, after 
you have set your pin at the right distance, 
and put on washers enough to raise the saw 
to the proper height, you can set a circular 
saw so quickly it will almost astonish you. 

We can furnish above set for 75c; by mail 
30c more. 
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CAGING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

ID you ever try keeping virgin queens caged 
D until they were 4 or Sdays old, and then suc- 
ceed inintroducing them? If so, in what way, 
and with what success? I have tried something 
over two dozen, and lost only one. Two of them 
were laying in three days after introducing. They | 

were put in the hive in the old cell. 

W. S. CAUTHEN. 
Pleasant Hill, 8. C., July 28, 1881. 


We have introduced virgin queens when a_ 
day or two old, but it wasa iong job. We} 
lost a much larger per cent than you men- | 
tion, and some of them did not lay until | 
they were ten days old. It was a very difli- | 


cult thing to get the bees to accept them, | 
and, altogether, we decided it did not pay. 
Introducing in queen-cells has often been 
suggested and tried, but I am inclined to 
think it makes little difference how the 
queen comes into the hive, if her scent, age, 
etc., are acceptable to the bees. 





A STRING OF QUERIES IN REGARD TO PREPARING 
BEES FOR WINTER, ET . 

I like GLEANINGS very much, and have been much 
benefited by its contents from time to time. I like 
this comparison of ideas. I wish you to reply to the 
following :— 


Much is said about making passages through combs | 


for winter, to aid the comfort and prosperity of the 
bees; also to let them have time, undisturbed, suf- 
ficient to allow the pets to wax up thoroughly be- 
fore cold weather closesin. Now, is this passageway 
and waxing necessary in cellar wintering, where no 
frost enters the hive? I can not see that it is. 

The winter passages in the combs are not 
as necessary for wintering in cellars, I pre- 
sume, but it is without doubt an advantage 
to the queen. 

Again: If the waving is necessary, why leave an 
open space over brood-frames for upward ventila- 
tion, as some argue necessary to best good of bees? 

The waxing up is simply allowing bees to 
do as they oe do, and is all right with- 
out any particular precaution, unless with 
artificial or small late swarms that have not 
had pasturage suflicient to allow them to 
get into winter trim properly. I think this 
waxing up important, even if the bees do 
have a vacant space above the frames, for 
it makes quite a protection against cold 
drafts of air right through the cluster. 

Do you consider any covering over brood-frames 
better in this latitude (i. e., duck or enamel cloth), 
than the honey-board? 


Iam not sure that any covering is better 
than honey-boards for winter; but the en- 
ameled sheets are vastly more convenient 
for summer use, especially where hives are 
to be opened often, as in queen-rearing. 

I winter in my cellar, and wish to be able to add a 
little warmth occasionally. Willa k¢rosene-oil stove 
be suitable? We never have used the stove, and I 





am not certain about any odor arising. 


I do not think I would risk a kerosene-oil 
stove, on account of danger of its injuring 


| the purity and sweetness of the air. 


In ventilating a cellar by pipes, one long, reaching 
to the bottom, and the other a short pipe, is it not as 
well to place both on the same side of the cellar? 

I would have the pipes at opposite sides, 
to have the ventilation more equal through- 
out the whole room. 

Will bees winter as quietly in a cellar with a small 
amount of vegetables as without? 

I do not think a few vegetables would 
make any sensible difference. 

Can a nucleus, size of % a medium colony, readily 
winter in cellar, if a sufficient amount of honey 
is stored? : 

A nucleus will winter almost as well asa 
full colony, if every thing is well in proper 
proportion, well waxed up, ete. 

Are the bees sensible of the approach of any one 
while in the cellar, unless the hive is touched? 

I do not think the bees are disturbed un- 
less the hive is touched, but the drafts of 
air, caused by moving about in their depos- 
itory, might arouse them from their winter’s 
nap. I think it is L. C. Root who advises 
having the hives supported entirely from 
the ground, and but a few on a bench or 
platform, that in moving one hive you need 
not disturb many others. 

I have queried whether they were so sensitive or 
not, as to be moved by the disturbance in the at- 
mosphere, caused by a person’s walking; also if 
they were accustomed to hear any noise made, 

My impressions are, they do not hear quickly, if at 
all, but are extremely sensitive to touch and smell. 
Are they not also dull in sight, especially so unless 
the object is directly in front? 

These are what I am desirous of knowing. If not 
too much trouble, please reply in Nov. No. 

W. WAKEFIELD. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 5, 1881. 

I think you are right, in the main, in re- 
gard to their sense of touch, smell, and 
sight. 


HOUSEHOLD QUEENS, AND BEE-HIVE QUEENS, ETC. 

I have felt (after having GLEANINGS for almost 
three years) on reading the last two numbers of your 
paper, a sort of inspiration to write a letter for the 
A BC column, or else it is a craving desire to see my 
name in print, as I am now 41 years old, and never 
even wrote a paragraph for a paper, andI am an old 
bachelor at that. My name is Butler, and while read- 
ing the August No. I could not but mentally wish 
that my name was Thomas, or had his mishap, if it 
would only bring me a wife as it did him, provided 
‘“*she’’ was a lover of the bees, and there was a 
prospect of her loving me just # little. Now, friend 
Root, I am obliged to confess my letter begins to 
look as though I were trying to do (what I have of- 
ten thought some of my A'B C brothers were doing) 
a little cheap advertising. Howeverthis may be, if, 
among your lady readers, any of them should read 
this—— 

And now, teacher, please answer a new scholar a 
few questions. I have a queen two years old, a 
choice one that has for two years raised nothing but 
distinctly marked three-banded worker bees, but 
whose bees now look like poor hybrids. I have 
raised almost all my queens from her for the past 
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twoseasons, and all but two(and they very doubtful), 
have produced plainly marked hybrids. Does it not 
seem, if she were pure, with a few black bees a mile 
distant at least, 2 part should bring me purely 
marked workers? 

Are Cyprian and Palestine bees equal to Italians 
in keeping out moths? T. K. BUTLER. 

Alma City, Waseca Co., Minn., Sept. 5, 1881. 


Why, friend B., there is no sort of need of 
falling out of a tree and getting stung as 
friend Thomas did, nor advertising in your 
bee journal, either, in order that you may 
find some nice genteel little woman who 
would be glad to help you keep bees and— 
house too! There are plenty of exactly the 
right kind, right in your own neighborhood, 
without any sort of a doubt. Either you 
are too faint-hearted, or else you are too 
particular. In either case, you must get 
right over it. If the woman you should get 
doesn’t prove to be exactly perfection, it is 
your business, with your broad shoulders, 
to stand between her and the world, and by 
kindness and love correct the deficiencies 
exactly as she will correct yours. It is a bad 
idea to get into your head, that there are 
betier people athousand miles away. than 
there are right in your neighborhood. 

We have been assisting the friends large- 
lyin getting household conveniences, it is 
true, friend B.; but you did not suppose we 
meant to include in the list household 
queens, did you? 

If they don’t know about bees, it will be 
all the inore interesting to you to have the 
pleasure of teaching them. Fix up, and 
start out this very night; and when you are 
happier in a home of your own than you ev- 
er dreamed of being before, write and tell 
us about it. 

I have never met just such a case as you 
mention with the bees,and do not know 
how to explain it, unless the queen was one 
of Doolittle’s kind; a hybrid that produced 
three-banded workers. 

I believe the Cyps and Holy-Lands are 
fully up to any Italians, to keep out the 
moth. 


BEES AND GRAPES, AGAIN. 

What is the price of the cheapest wire cloth you 
have that will confine bees to the hive? Do you 
think, with the thermometer at 75 or 80°, bees could 
be moved in a spring wagon 5 or 6 miles without 
melting or breaking down the combs in brood- 
chamber? Each colony contains 3 or 4 sheets of 
fdn. (not wired), but they were in the center, and 
have not much honey in them now; other combs old 
and tough. It seems a great undertaking to move 
100 swarms, but I can not have them injure the 
grapes this year as they did last. I should be glad 
of any suggestion that occurs to you. I think there 
are more than 100 acres of grapes within their range. 

Brocton, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1881. M. SIMONS. 


Why, my friend, is it really a fact, that 
your bees have been meddling with the 
grapes, to the extent that you are thinking 
of moving 100 colonies? If so, it is a pretty 
fair evidence that bees do really, at least 
sometimes, prove a pest to grape-growers. 
There will be no trouble at all in moving 
them, providing those new combs made 
from fdn. are fastened at the bottoms and 








sides. If not, and such is often the case, 
where they are fastened to the comb-guide 
and no more, they will often get to swing- 
ing when the hive is moved, and break off. 
If moved during very hot weather, they 
must have abundant ventilation, as I have 
explained in the A BC; but I trust ere this 
you have had a flow of honey, or something 
providential has rendered it unnecessary for 
you to undertake such a task. 


RATHER DISHEARTENING. 

One of my neighbors sent to the city of New York 
for an imported queen — has received three; the 
first came dead; the second produced hybrid work- 
ers and black queens; the third can't hold on to the 
combs—an old worn-out queen, I think. I have had 
about the same kind of success in ordering queens. 

HARVEY P. FARRINGTON. 

Mandobi, Buffalo Co., Wis., Aug. 15, 1881. 

Gently, friend F. The imported - queen 
business is full of disappointments, both to 
the buyer and seller. After the long trip 
they have to make, it is not very unusual 
for them to come through dead. From your 
statement, I infer you received another 
promptly, and I am a little afraid you pro- 
nounced her hybrid when she was a pure 
queen, judging solely from your own state- 
ment. The daughters of many of our im- 
ported queens would be pronounced black, 
by one not acquainted with them; but they 
will produce nice yellow bees, in spite of 
their color. Are not the workers you pro- 
nounce hybrids gentle to handle and very 
industrious? See if you do not find them to 
stand the test laid downin our A BC. The 
last one being feeble, was also occasioned, 
probably, from her long trip. It is a hard 
thing to be obliged to bear the loss of an im- 
ported queen; and to be censured when one 
is doing the best he can, makes it still hard- 
er. Shall we not all try to cultivate a spirit 
of patience and forbearance in these matters? 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF SUGAR AND HONEY FOR 

FEEDING. 

You have wintered bees on sugar, and now I 
should like to know how many pounds of coffee A 
sugar, made into a syrup, a good strong colony of 
bees ought to have, say the Ist of October, provided 
they had no honey for winter stores. What is the 
comparative value of sugar and loney as a food for 
bees? W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Sept. 9, 1881. 

The term “* good strong colony ”’ is rather 
an indefinite one, friend H. The colony of 
ours that gathered 134 lbs. in a day weighed 
114 lbs., but we would eall 5 Ibs. of bees a 
good strong colony. In our experiments in 
shipping bees we thought a pound of bees 
would consume a pound of sugar in about 15 
days, if Iam correct. Well, bees in a state 
of rest, as in their hives in winter, should 
not consume over half that amount — say a 

sound of stores a month for each pound of 

ees. This would give 30 lbs. for each 5-lb. 
colony, 6 months. I do not think, in prac- 
tice, it will equal more than half that, even 
for stocks wintered outdoors. Where they 
are so well protected that they assume their 
semi-dormant condition, the amount is still 
less. I should think, from the experience I 
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have had, that a pound of granulated sugar 
made into syrup would be worth as much as 
14 lbs. of the best honey, to feed. In regard 


to the quantity, we should remember that 
too much is always safer than not enough. 


ROOM WANTED IN THE SMILERY. 

If you have any idea of putting me iu Blasted 
Hopes, after my writing as I did in September No., 
that “ very likely my bees would have to be fed in 
wint er,” I will now say, ** Don’t.”” Wehave had sev- 
eral nice showers of rain since that date, and it is 
surprising to see how vegetation of all kinds is grow- 
ing and blooming. Should frost hold off ten days or 
two weeks yet, I may want space in the Smilery. I 
feel satisfied now that all will be in goed condition, 
and go into winter with plenty of honey. It is sur- 
prising to see the amount of brood they have on 
hand. They will not die this winter, if young bees 
have any thing to do with successful wintering. 

UPWARD VENTILATION. 

After reading Jerome Wiltse’s article on upward 
ventilation, I wish to say that I once transferred a 
colony of bees for a neighbor, that wintcred in an 
old Buckeye hive,the door of which was left half 
open all winter. I think it was the winter of 1877-8. 
However, the weather was very cold all through, yet 
that colony wintered well, and was covered with 
bees the next spring when I transferred them. 
What kind of ventilation would you call that? That 
they were thus exposed all winter, I know to be a 
fact, as they had comb built from the fronts of the 
frames to the door, which could not be shut. In 
conversation the other day with a bee-keeper from 
an adjoining town, he stated that, in preparing his 
bees last fall, he accidentally left one colony with 
only the enameled cloth over the frames, and this 
spring it was as good a colony as he had. Wonder 
if we hadn’t better “ about-face” and take the other 
extreme awhile. It seems that, after all the fun we 
“ smarties”’ poke at the “ old fogies,” they are there 
about the time we arrive. JOSEPH M. BROOKS. 

Columbus, Ind., Oct. 8, 1881. 

Friend L., I don’t believe I would apply 
for a place in the Smilery if 1 were you, be- 
fore next spring, say the first of May for in- 
stance.—I am not surprised that the colony 
wintered with an opening in the side of the 
hive, nor that the one with only the enam- 
eled sheet did also; and I think if there had 
been a small hole in the sheet right over the 
cluster, it would still have done well. A 
real powerful colony will winter without any 
thing over them, not even section boxes; 
but if they are not real strong, they will die 
off every severe freeze, until wll are gone. I 
have tried it, some of you may remember. 
At such times, even a slight covering seems 
to be veryimportant. Now,if asmall open- 
ing is left in this slight covering, this open- 
ing will be so full of bees, even during se- 
vere weather, that no very great amount of 
air can get through it, and it begins to look 
to me as if such an opening, or openings, are 
about what they need. 


STILL HOPEFUL. 

I ordered a queen of you a few days since, which 
came to hand all right and promptly. She is now 
laying, and, to all appearances, will make a success- 
ful house-keeper — domestic in her habits, industri- 
ous, economical, and, above all, good disposition, I 





have run down several times since I have kept 
bees, to one and two, and once all went; but my 
hopes have never been entirely blasted. Last fall I 
bad 23 colonies; this spring I had only two; but I 
never felt more determined in my life than I have 
this season. From those two swarms, I have had 7, 
and expect, before Oct. Ist, to have two more, all in 
good condition for wintering; and if I lose all next 
winter, I will buy a swarm and commence again. 
Nothing like pluck and a happy disposition in bee- 
keeping. I know now it was all my fault that I lost 
so many last winter.* They were all strong, but I 
neglected them until cold weather came on so sud- 
denly I could not make up for my procrastination; 
but that was only one of many losses I have learned 
and appropriated to myself. W. H. Sepawick. 
Granville, O., Aug. 20, 1881. 


WHAT ONE SWARM DID IN COLORADO. 

I bought one colony of pure Italians this spring, 
with clipped queen (got them in April), and May 25th 
they swarmed first, and June 2d they swarmed 
again, both being fine strong swarms. June 4th 
they swarmed again, that, of course, being a light 
swarm. Ihave taken 50 Ibs. of fine honey from the 
first, and will get about 25 more. The second will 
have about 16 lbs. in sections,and the third have 
the 10 frames full, but will make none in sections. 
I have taken 14 lbs. from the old hive, and they 
have the 10 frames full for winter. The honey is 
made principally from Rocky-Mountain bee-plant 
and wild sunflower. The bee-plant is very plenty, 
growing everywhere wild, and will average four feet 
in height, with some specimens six feet high, and 
blooms from May till September, 8S. H. KELLEY. 

Berthoud, Larimer Co., C:'l., Oct., 1881. 


SMALL QUEEN-CAGES, VERSUS LARGE. 

The queen came all right, lively as a cricket; 
shipped on the 8th, and arrived here on the 11th. 
Two Peet cages put together is a pretty good idea 
for shipping long distances, but not as good as the 
cages used by youlastyear. Ashipping-cage should 
be small, so that the queen would be tossed buta 
short distance from one side to the other. The con- 
cussion then is not great enough to injure the queen 
when the mail-bags are being tossed about. Well, 
friend Root, what do you think of my improvement 
on the Langstroth brood-frames, also for the ex- 
tractor? It may be old, but new tome. Simply use 
3 end-bars instead of two; the center one holds the 
combs firmly, and they will not break in extracting, 
neither will fdn. sag so badly, and is not in the way 
of the queen at all. J.S. TADLOCK. 

Kingsbury, Texas, Sept. 17, 1881. 

I have for some time becn thinking of 
your point in regard to queen-cages, fnend 
T., for it is a fact, that large cages do not, 
many times, seem to do as well as the small 
ones, and I am inclined to think it is for the 
reason you state.—Your middle pieze in the 
frame is avery old idea, and the only ob- 
jection is, I believe, that it makes a blank 
space right in the heart of the brood-nest. 


IMPORTANCE OF UPWARD VENTILATION, AGAIN, 

I will now hand in my report for thisscason. Had 
3 colonies of blacks leftin the spring; increased to 10 
by natural and artificial swarming; have taken s0 
far about 125 lbs. nice comb honey. I had 1 colony 
of blacks that was shipped to me 25 miles by freight 
last winter, when it was bitter cold. They were ina 
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tall box hive; in the spring I transferred them to 
the L. hive, and took 20 lbs. of honey. They swarmed 
in about-two weeks. In6daysI divided them into 
3 more, giving to each a ripe queen-cell. This I did 
on Monday. The next Friday they cast a second 
swarm, notwithstanding the dividing. I returned 
this swarm and gave them acomb containing eggs, 
and they swarmed no more. Now, I tried last win- 
ter to winter 12 colonies in L. hives, and 2 in box 
hives; one was the above colony; the other I bought 
at a sale for one dollar, and carried them home on 
my shoulder more than a mile last November. 
They were weak in numbers, and also in stores; but 
both box hives had an empty space above the 
brood-chamber for asurplus box. Both box hives 
came through the severe winter all right; but 11 of 
the 12 in L. hives went “‘ where the woodbine twin- 
eth;’’ 10 of those had 7 inches of chaff on top, and 9 
had one foot of straw packed all around, except in 
front; box hives had no protection. This has been 
a noble season with us. I believe that tons of honey 
went to waste in the fore part of the season for 
want of bees to gather it. But the drought cut 
short the buckwheat and golden rod. 

J. H. EBy. 


I believe Doclittle is right when he says that some 
queens produce all three-banded workers, whether 
said queens mate with black or Italian drones, 
Three years ago I purchased a queenof H,. A. Burch. 
It was late in the season, so I raised only two 
queens from her,and both of them produced all 
three-banded workers, and there were no Italian 
drones within 12 miles. I raised 50 queens the next 
season; they all produced three-banded workers. 
But I had plenty of [talian drones then. Mr. Burch 
has some very nice Italians now. I purchased a 
queen from him this fall. She proved to be tiptop. 
Ihave got 86colonies. They did first rate in the 
fore part of the season, but the latter part was too 
dry. S. M. NEWMAN. 

Glenn, Allegan Co., Mich., Sept. 1, 1881. 


ALLEY’S STOCK OF ITALIANS. 

I see by Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, Mr. O. E. Coon 
wishes to know where he can get Italian queens 
that will produce yellow drones. Mr. Coon can get 
queens of Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass., that will 
produce yellow drones and yellow bees with three 
bands; no two-banded bees among them, and the 
worker bees are workers, as good as the best. They 
are very docile (can be handled without bee-veil), 
and are very hardy. I have had Italian queens from 
Mr. Alley since 1878, and have never known a queen 
to produce a dark-colored drone, and the worker 
bees need not be put on a window to show their 3 
bands. They will show them when empty. 

Oakdale, Wis., Sept. 7, 1881. C. J. ALDEN. 


The wrapper on my August GLEANINGS stated 
that the time for which I had paid expired with this 
number. How short the years appear! It is said 
an aged spinster complained that they didn’t make 
looking-glasses as good as they used to, and it ap- 
pears to me the years are not as long as those of 
former times. Well, I inclose another dollar, with 
the hope that the coming year, if short, may bea 
happy one. 

Bees have not done remarkably well in this sec- 
tion this season. The flow of honey from locust and 
basswood was large, but the white clover, though 
abundant, yielded little or nothing. One time last 
































































month neighbor Sherwood and I noticed our bees 

were working vigorously on something to the S. E. 

of us, and were told by a man that he had seen bees 

in immense numbers on a field of red clover at the 

foot of the mountain 144 miles from us. 
A HANDY SCRAPER. 

I have just found a section of a mowing-machine 
knife a very handy thing for cleaning hives, frames, 
and sections. After these sections are worn toa 
point they are worthless on the machine, and are 
just right for our work, with alittle grinding to 
straighten the edges. Turn one edge down toscrape 
toward you, and the other to scrape from you, and 
hang it up by one of the holes when your work is 
done. The dull edge is handy for cleaning the table 
or bench on which you work. Try one, and if you 
like it, recommend them to the boys. 

JAS. E. DEAN. 

Fishkill, Dutchers Co., Y. Y., Aug. 19, 1881. 
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WATER FOR BEES; A REQUEST. 
In the Sept. No., under the bead of ‘* The Experi- 
ence of a Novice in Bee Culture,” I find an article of 
more than usual interest to me. In his closing re- 
marks he says, “If any one should wish to have my 
method in giving water to bees in winter, and how I 
have managed to get 275 lbs. of honey in sections, I 
will give it in GLEANINGS, if the editor will give 
room.”” Give room, give room, Mr. Editor; we want 
to know it all, for water is as cheap a bee feed as 
grape sugar or any other sugar. 
J. PATTERSON WATT. 

Duck Creek, Mercer Co., Ill., Sept. 5, 1881. 


BUCKWHEAT MAKING BEES STING. 

I see no letter from here in GLEANINGS. Tell your 
A BC child it was buckwheat that made the bees 
sting the horses and men. They ought to have used 
the whip, if there was no other way to get them 
away from there. Then, fighting the bees called 
the others there, and made it ten times worse. Bees 
have done the best here this year I ever knew them 
to. Bees almost all died here last year. There were 
about 200 swarms in this town that I know of; 12 
were left this spring. Bees pay me the best of any 
thing. Ihave 11 now; 8 last fall; lost 3; sold 1 this 
spring; left 4. F. P. DATTON. 

Cobmoosa, Oceana Co., Mich., Sept, 3, 1881. 

TAXING BEES. 

Isend youa paper containing references to the 
laws of Iowa on taxation of bees. It was written by 
a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 
Now, you are asked, ** Are bees taxable property?” 
You answer, like a moralist, ‘* They ought to be.” 
Now, what ought to be, and what is, do not always 
coincide. Better say, ** Don’t know,’’ when such is 
the fact. The general theory is, that all property 
should bear its proportion of taxation. But the law 
does make exemptions, and the question comes, 
What is exempt? I have a lot of Clydesdale colts, 
valued at $100 each. They are exempt. It may be 
wrong, but I am not a law-maker, and can not alter 
facts. Is it not wiser to exempt bees than colts? 
How can an ordinary assessor tell the value of a 
swarm of bees on first day of Jan., the day in Iowa 
for setting values? JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, Black Hawk Co., Ia., Sept. 8, 1881. 

Thanks, friend O. Perhaps I should have , 
said that it seemed to me bees ought to be 
taxed. My only reason for saying this was, 
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that I could see no great difference between 
the man who raises wool and mutton for a 
living. and the one who raises bees and hon- 
ey. Tell the assessor what they are worth 
yourself ; what one of your neighbors who 
keeps bees would give for them, would prob- 
ably be something near their value for tax- 
ation. I believe that in some States a man’s 
land is exempt, if he plants a certain num- 
ber of forest-trees on it. The government 
exempts him, because they wish to encourage 
any movement that is for the public good. 
It may be so with the colts you mention. 
But is it so with those who keep bees, on the 
average? I know of some places where the 
community think quite the other way. I do 
not believe I could be happy with money 
that belonged to some one else, and on the 
same principle I donot want money that justly 
belongs to the government. If my neighbor 





was taxed who had a thousand dollars in- | 


vested in sheep, and I who had the same 
amount invested in bees was not, | should 
feel a little ashamed of myself, unless some 


good reason were given for making the dis- | 
I have read the article you sent, | 


tinction. 

friend O., and I thank you for it; but still I 

do not see why bees should be exempt. 
USING ‘*C”’ COFFEE SUGAR INSTEAD OF “A,” 

I thought I would let you know how my bees have 
madeit thissummer. I don’t think Lever saw bees 
do so well. I have just taken off 30 Ibs. of nice honey, 
and have plentyin the hiveto winter plenty of bees. 
The queen that I got with the bees, June 22d, has 
kept 8 frames filled with brood all the season. 

I bought a hive of black bees the other day of a 
neighbor, that he got outof a tree. They are in | 
poor condition. I think there seems to be enough 
bees. They have but little honey, and but two 
frames of brood, and not very full at that. Iam) 
feeding them on the best C sugar I can get. If you 
think Ican get them throvgh the winter, I want a | 
tested queen. They didn’t cost me much — $1.30, 
hive and all. There are bees enough to cover 7 | 
frames. D. C. STRINGER. 

Clinton Falls, Putnam Co., Ind., Sept. 21, 1881. 

Although your C sugar may answer all | 
right, friend S.. especially if the winter | 
should be a mild one, I do not Lelieve I 
would keep on feeding it. I once fed up a 
colony that was taken from the woods, on 
yellow sugar. They built up nicely, and) 

“ame through the winter well, but they 
died of dysentery as soon as they got to rear- | 
ing brood, largely in March. 

WIREWEED, ETC. 

The flow of honey from fruit-bloom was very 
good, and several small early honey-plants did well, | 
which lasted until poplar, or whitewood, came in. 
This was very heavy, and gave us a good yield; but 
when this was gone, all was gone. White-clover | 

/ 
| 
| 


bloom was plentiful, but was dried up by the sun as 
soon as it came out, and so it failed to give us any 
surplus. Sumac failed too; linden did not do much 
better; in fact, all the main honey-producing plants 
have yielded up to the present time, with the excep- | 
tion of poplar; but it is very seasonable now; and 
as there are several fall honey-plants here, may be | 
they will gather honey enough yet to winter. Wire- 
weed is our only hop . This is a weed which grows | 


| two hives of bees. 


| clover honey I ever saw. 


BEE CULTURE. 


Nov. 


| from 2 to 3feetin height. In one of our neighbor's 
| pasture fields last fall it was white as a buckwheat 
field. It begins to bloom about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and continues to bloom,if I am not mis- 
| taken, very near to December. Frost does not seem 
| to affect it in the least. I have seen bees on this 
| plant after a tolerably hard freeze. I think this 
plant will bloom and bear honey as long as nature in- 
| tended, independent of cold weather. 
J. F. RUNNION. 
Spencer, Roane Co., W. Va., Sept. 27, 1881. 
| Ido not find we have had any such plant 
/as wireweed reported. Is it not a variety of 
the fall asters, friend S.? 


LADY-BIRDS ON THE SPIDER PLANT. 

| These are what I suppose you call moth miller, 

and one of the friends calls humming-birds. They 
| come in such numbers tomy Spider plant, about 
half an acre, that it is of no value whatever to the 
| bees, as the pests come at night in regular swarms, 
| and lap every drop. They make a noise that can be 
, heard some distance. They do not bother the Simp- 
sons. Now forthe report: Commenced the season 
with 8 strong and 4 weak swarms; transferred them 
| to Simplicities; increased to-33; lost 5, absconded, 
| which was caused by my having to farm the place 
/ and tend the bees, which are in excellent condition 

for winter. About 600 Ibs. surplus; 200 lbs. extract- 
| ed, rest comb. Extracted, 9c per lb.; comb, 14. I 
| lost atleast 100 lbs. by not having hive room enough, 
| but I did all I could, which was all about a week be- 

hind hand. A. OSBUN. 

Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis., Sept. 24, 1881. 


WHAT TWO HIVES OF Bll’, LOUGHT IN JUNE, DID. 
The 9th day of last June | purchased of a neighbor 
The 12th, one of them cast a 
swarm; the 13th, the other cast aswarm. I puteach 
one in a Langstroth hive. Ten days after, they both 
swarmed again. I putthemin hives full of comb. 
On the two first swarms that came off, I put 20 
frames, holding 2 lbs. cach, on each hive. The 9th 
of July I took off 40 lbs. from each hive, the nicest 
The 29th of August I took 
from one hive 30 Ibs., and from the other 20 lbs. of 
buckwheat honey, making, in aJl, 150 Ibs. from the 
two hives, of surplus honey. The second swarms 
have filled their hives. H. L. WHEAT. 
Croton, Delaware Co., N. Y., Aug. 29, 1881. 


THE QUEEN THAT FLEW 27 MILES (?) TO GET HOME, 
A few weeks since, I took a lot of queens and car- 
ried them to Ellis County, about 27 miles away, and 


-~t 


| introduced them into Major H. H. High’s apiary, 
| and, while introducing, one queen flew away and 
| did not return, and I thought her gone forever; but 
| imagine my surprise to find her (I reckon) in her 


nucleus on my arrival at home. As it was only a 
two-frame nucleus, it could hardly be possible that 
two queens were in it, and I am certain that only 
one cell was given it. Do you think it possible the 
queen returned? A few days since, | opened oneof 
my best colonies to get a frame of brocd, and found 
the qucenin a ball of her own bees. The queen is 
very prolific, keeping her hive full, and is only one 
year old; but she had somewhat susperded opera- 
tions on account of drought, and the bees had filled 
the brood-nest full of honey. I extracted three cen- 
tral combs, smoked the bees from off the queen, and 
in one week she had the three frames full, and two 
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others partly filled. Do you think they intended to 
kill their queen, or were they hugging her for fun? 
B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Navarro Co., Texas, Sept., 1881. 

No, I do not think it possible at all for a 
queen to fly 27 miles. A queen from some 
other hive must have flown in by accident 
when you were away. I was going to say, 
in your latter case, that the bees balled the 
queen because they were dissatistied with 
her not laying, and perhaps that was it still, 


even if she did lay three frames full when | 


she got at it. Colonies not very strong often 
ball their queens when the pasturage fails, 
or during a drought in the fall. 


WELL DONE FOR AN A B © SCHOLAR. 
It seems to be in order, from what I notice in all 


bee journals, to make reports of the season. As I | 
am one of your A BC scholars, I will make my re- | 


port to you. 


I commenced the season with two stands, one Ital- | 


ian and one hybrid. I have taken 139 lbs. of section 
honey, and 12 lbs. extracted; have increased to 7, 
which are all in first-rate condition for winter; and, 
by the way, all my young queens are purely mated, 
I had my ups and downs, like many others, for my 
Italian stock, which cost me three swarms, turned 
out equivalent to being queenless. They had a fine- 
looking young queen, but she would not lay an egg. 
After alapse of some two weeks I made a thorough 


examination, and found that she was slightly defec- | 
tive in one wing, so that she could not fly. Of course, | 


I pinched her head off and introduced a laying 
queen. The stock got very much reduced in num- 
bers, but has fully recovered now. 
F. C. GASTINGER. 
Kenton, Hardin Co., O., Sept. 26, 1881. 


NOT VERY BAD FOR A SMALL VENTURE. 
Ibought 2 nuclei of Italian bees of Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, in the spring of 1880, and they were the only 
Italian bees in the township, and the only bees that 
wintered, according to our assessor. This spring I 
bought 6 swarms of bees of Mr. E. H. Thomas. Bees, 
express, and money order, were $45.92; sold honey 
from them this summer to the amount of $16.13, and 
got 4 good swarms, besides one going to the woods. 
They are in two-story Simplicity hives. As I took 
honey only once, the hivesare full of sealed honey. 
Now, if I had had the experience last spring that I 
have now, I think I could have done much better. 
CLEMENT KINTNER. 
Carrollton, Carroll Co., O., Sept. 11, 1881. 


WHY THIN HONEY DOES NOT SOUR IN THE BIVE, 
ETC. 
I have quite a lot of feed which has become sour. 
I suppose it will not do to feed out now; but would 
it do after scalding? It was kept in a warm place, 
which, I suppose, is the reason it soured; but if this 
is so, does it not also become sour in the hives? 
CHARLES O. MELOON. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 1, 1881. 


I would not risk any thing of the kind for 
winter food, friend M., but it will be all 
right to feed in the spring, between fruit- 
blossoms and clover, and it will pay well to 
feed then too. Scalding will improve it; 
but still, 1 would not risk itfor winter. Thin 
feed that would sour over night, almost,will 


not sour atallif putin the hive by a good 
| swarm of bees. It I am correct, this matter 
is not fully explained; but certain it is, that 
| after they have got it under their supervi- 
sion, scattered about in the combs, a littlein 
}each cell, it slowly evaporates into thick 
| honey or syrup, without any souring. If 

anybody can tell why, let him stand up and 
do so. 


INFORMATION WANTED BY AN A BC SCHOLAR, 

Does a tested Italian queen produce one and two 
banded bees? 

An‘ orthodox ”’ tested queen never pro- 
duces a single one or two banded bee. 

Do Italian bees require better care than blacks 
through winter? 

No better care; but they may in some re- 
spects require a little different care. 

Can I be as successful in raising pure queens from 
| the tested daughter as I can from the imported 
mother? 

I think you can be just as successful, but 
there may be a little more vigor, the nearer 
we get to the original imported stock. Be- 
sides, if Doolittle’s position be true, that a 
hybrid queen may produce all three-banded 
bees, we can not be positive we have pure 
Italians, unless we have an imported queen. 
Some of the brethren contend we can not 
even then. 

UPWARD VENTILATION. 


| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Last winter I lost nearly all of my bees. Whether 
they smothered or froze, I am unable to say. I 
packed them away nicely last fall, with hay, on their 
summer stand, leaving the entrance free, which was 
4x6 in. With no other ventilation, is this enough or 
not? If not,should it be given at the bottom or top? 


If you had nothing but hayoverthe frames, 
or even a covering of coarse bagging under 
| the hay, not too much covered with propolis, 
| I think it will be ventilation enough; but if 
| you have a honey-board, or any thing equiv- 
| alent,it should be moved back about + or 
| inches, just so that mice can by no possi- 
| bility get in. Neighbor Rice, who winters 
| quite successfully, and sells me many bees, 
| says he uses one thickness of clean old car- 
|peting. He removes the gummed pieces 
| used in the summer time, just as he puts in 

the cellar, and puts onacleanone. He says 
one thickness seems to do betterthan two or 
more ; for with thelatter, the bees get damp. 
I am quite sure many of us have covered 
the bees too closely. 

I must tell you something about my Italians. I 
began this spring with 3 colonies of bees — two of 
blacks and one Italian. The latter I increased to 4 
and got 50 lbs. of honey. The two blacks I increased 
to 4, and got no honey. I raised 4 queens and Italian- 
ized my blacks. My first swarm of Italians came out 
on the 28th of May. The next day they carried in 9 
lbs. of honey; or, in other words, the hive increased 
in weigbt 9 lbs. in one day, and on the 28th of June 
it threw off a very large swarm, The other swarms 
were made by dividing. I prevented my blacks from 
raising drones by cutting out thecells. After all my 
trouble, some of my queens produced hybrids. I 
have seen, this summer, hundreds of my Italians on 
red clover, but my blacks appeared to have no bus- 
iness with it. A.C. WILLIAMSON. 

New Matamoras, Wash. Co., O., Aug. 22, 1881. 
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FROM 9 To 20, AND HALF A TON OF HONEY IN ONE 
SEASON. 

Report for 18381: Began the season with 9 colonies; 
artificial increase, 11; wild swarm, 1; July 10th, a 
cast, 1; nucleus with virgin queen, one. Total, 23 
colonies, 

Extracted over 1000 lbs., and have left them all in 
good order for housekeeping till next spring. I had 
no trouble in introducing a Cyprian queen, but 
failed with a Holy-Land. She was killed in the cage 
by the bees from the hive. The same nucleus has 
since reared a queen from a cell which R. Wilkin 
gave me from his Holy-Land queen. Two or three 
of my neighbors have queens of the new breeds; 
and so next year we shall see how they compare with 
the Italians as honey-gatherers in California, which, 
in many points of climate and general aspect, must 
strongly resemble their native haunts. 

My good fortune this year in increase and honey 
crop is largely to be credited to the situation of my 
apiary, a little over 3000 ft. above sea-level; pastur- 
age extending about 1800 ft. higher up the mountain 
slopes, having a fine range all to myself, with an 
abundance of late pasturage; and having but a 
small number to see to, I was careful to have each 
colony in full strength at the beginning of the 
season, E. G. SOBEY. 

Santa Paula, Ventura Co., Cal., Sept. 16, 1881. 


CROSS BEES FROM AN IMPORTED QUEEN. 

I think it about time I reported to you in regard to 
that imported queen. Well, she has quite a stock of 
young bees, rather dark ones at that, and, oh such 
cross ones! worse than blacks. I believe I would 
rather have that dollar queenI got of you a year 
ago last July; she raises nicer-looking bees, and I 
can handle them without getting stung, they are so 
gentle. 

It has been so dry in this locality that bees hardly 
make a living this fall. I have about a ton of splen- 
did comb honey on hand; have an offer of 16c per 
lb., think I ought to get more. Do you hear any 
thing against putting foundation in sections? Some 
of my neighbors think this honey is not as good, for 
it is tougher. 

GETTING BEES OUT OF A BEE-TREE. 

My brother found a bee-tree, about three miles 
from here, and wanted me to go with him to cut the 
tree and save the bees, if they were worth it. Sept. 
1jth we started, with horse and wagon, ladder, smo- 
ker, hive, etc.; got to the tree about 114.mM. They 
were in a dead chestnut-tree, about 12 feet from the 
ground. We cut them out and succeeded in getting 
comb enough to fill two L. frames; got a good 
swarm of bees; had to stay until dark to get them 
into the hive; set them in the wagon, and brought 
them the three miles over a very rough road; set 
them right in my apiary of 80 strong colonies, and 
to-day they are a good working colony, building 
comb and storing honey. How’s that for an A BC? 

Iam busy making chaff hives now, to pack my 
bees in for winter. I like the plan of wintering on 
summer stands. 

I came very near forgetting to tell you something 
that perhaps you never heard the like of before. 
You say in your A B C (if I am not mistaken), that 
where two queens fight, one or the other comes out 
victorious, but they never both die. I shall beg 
leave to differ with you for once. On the 30th day 
of June, 1881, I had a very large first swarm come 
out of No. 23. Having a few empty combs on hand, 





I gave them 3, I think, July Ist. Iwas up early; I 
saw there was something wrong with my large 
swarm, and on examination I found two dead 
queens in front of the hive. July 2d they had queen- 
cells started, so one of these queens must have laid 
a few eggs in this empty comb the same night they 
were put inthe hive. They raised a queen from one 
of these cells. ALBERT BRUSH. 

Susquehanna Depot, Sus. Co., Pa., Sept. 2a, 1881. 

The disposition of the bees from imported 
queens varies considerably, as well as the 
color; and it is not unlikely that the prog- 
eny of a dollar queen may give better satis- 
faction, in every respect, than that of some 
imported queens.—I think you should get 
more than 16 cents this year, for nice comb 
honey. I would be glad to get it for that 
price myself. Our grocers have been pay- 
ing as high as 24c here.—I should say your 
feat of taking the bees out of the tree was 
pretty good for an A BC seholar. We have 
no complaints now of comb honey made on 
foundation. 


CYPRIANS; ARE THEY HARD TO HANDLE? 

I see friend Hayhurst.and Dadant & Son (through 
whom I procured my imported Cyprian queen) are 
‘*down on them.”’ For my part, I don’t want gentler 
bees. I have at least a dozen pure Italian colonies 
that are far worse to handle than my Cyprians, and 
I am surprised that such veterans in bee culture as 
the Dadants and Hayhurst should give them up after 
so short atrial. I can not speak with authority in 
regard to their honey-gathering qualities yet, but 
this I know: that the young queens raised from my 
imported queen, whether mated with Cyprian or 
Italian drones, are ahead of any I have ever seen in 
prolificness, and all are uniformly gentle to handle, 
if handled as bees should be. The season that 
opened with so much promise has about ended in the 
greatest drought that has visited this section for 
many years, and careless bee-keepers will lose the 
most of their bees this coming winter from starva- 
tion, or all signs fail. If I can get my young col- 
onies fed upin time, I will pull through. The old 
ones are all right, having plenty of honey stored in 
June. E. T. FLANAGAN, 

Bellville, Ill., Oct. 1, 1881. 


My bees have not done very well this season; have 
taken out about 400 lbs. honey — 300 Ibs. extracted, 


100 in 1-lb. sections. I have sold it for 16%s cts. for 
extracted, 22 for comb. Best swarm gave 86 lbs. 
(queen I had of you June Ist, 1879;) second best, 60 
lbs. Had 11 swarms in the spring; increased to 15; 
have doubled down to 12 now. They have not gath 
ered much honey since the 4th of July. I had one 
swarm come out Aug. 10th, one the 11th, and an- 
other about the same time that went to the woods — 
all first swarms. There is no honey coming in, nor 
much in the hive. I think I have a red-clover queen. 
I have one swarm that has filled its hive with honey 
since the rest have been eating theirs up. 
Guy CLARK. 

Bellows Falls, Windham Co., Vt., Sept. 13, 1881. 

You must not let your first swarms (nor 
second either for that matter) go to the 
woods, friend C. The loss of just those you 
mention has made all the difference between 
a loss and a gain in your season’s operations 
probably. Hold onto your red-clover queen, 
and see if you can rear others from her that 
will do likewise. 
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FLOUR FEEDING IN THE FALL. 

Will you be so kind as to answer me these ques- 
tions? I have 4 swarms of bees, weak, and little hon- 
ey ineach. Can I mix a little wheat or rye flour in 
the sugar syrup for pollen? They need young bees, 
and winter food, Is the flour harmful for winter 
food, or can the bees separate it from the syrup, and 


| 


| 
| 


put it alone in cells? I stimulate my bees, and it is | 
| it so happened that one of the cans got moved up to 


so_dry that they can get no pollen, nor have they 
any in the hive (the 4 swarms). H. M. MOYER. 

Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., Sept. 24, 1881. 

You can build up colonies in the fall by 
feeding wheat or rye flour, either in candy 
or syrup, as I have told you in the ABC; 
but although I have succeeded in so raising 
brood, during every month in the winter, 
during mild winters, we have pretty good 
reason to think that the flour predisposes to 


dysentery during or after severe winters like | 


our last. The bees have no way of separat- 
ing the flour from the candy or syrup, but it 
is all stored in the cells together, giving the 
contents a milky look. In case pollen were 
lacking, 1 would, to rear bees, feed the flour 
in August and September, but I would be a 
little cautious about using it in October. 
However, more experiments may demon- 
strate that it is not necessarily deleterious. 


FDN. WITHOUT WIRES, ETC. 

The fdn. ordered came promptly to hand, and in 
good shape. The Dunham for brood-chamber was 
A No. 1; the thin for surplus had a good many im- 
perfect sheets, cracked and pieces out, etc. Perhaps 
it is as good as you can do on such thin fdn. Let us 
know, through GLEANINGS, whether it is possible to 
make perfect sheets of the thin fdn. I used the fdn. 
in brood-chamber in August without wire, and it 
seemed to work well. Do you think we can use full 
sheets for new swarms of the heavy Dunham fdn. 
without wiring? You are very prompt in filling or- 
ders, which is no small item in pleasing customers. I 
came near going with the Blasted Hopers last winter 
and spring; final loss, 20 out of 30 swarms in fall. I 
bought 11 tohe!p build up again; increased to 42, and 
shall have between 50 and 60 Ibs. of section honey per 
old colony, exclusive of glass. 

SHALL GLASS BE COUNTED AS HONEY? 

In giving the weight of honey, is it weighed as 
taken from the hive? Some glass their sections for 
market, and others do not; some have glass on their 
boxes on the hive; it makes; quite a difference — 
probably about a fifth on 54x64 sections. 

FAY KENNELL. 

South Gates, Monroe Co., N. Y., Sept. 22, 1881. 


Many reports from the heavy thick-walled 
fdn. seem to indicate that it may be safely 
used without wires, so far as sagging is 
concerned. Perhaps during very hot weath- 
er it might not answer so well. We prefer 
the wires, in any case, for convenience in 
handling and shipping bees. ‘he thin fdn., 
made in narrow strips, need not have holes 
or cracks in it. When made in very hot 
weather, however, it is pretty difficult to 


avoid some tears. In shipping in cold weath- 
er, it is also much more apt to break than 
thicker fdn.—It has been customary, I be- 
lieve, to weigh up the glass with the honey 
in selling, and, I suppose, in reporting in re- 
gard to the crop; but, if I am correct, since 
the convenient cases, with glass sides, for 





retailing, have been put in the market, 
glassed sections have rather gone out. 


HOW THEY FIX ANTS IN FLORIDA, ETC. 

Well, I lost the swarm I spoke of in my order; but 
very few of them were alive when I wrote to you, 
and although I had taken the precaution to set them 
on a stand with the legs in cans of water, one night 





within % of an inch of the leg, and the large red, or 
what we call “‘warrior’’ ants, found they could 
reach across, and by that means took possession of 
the hive, and in the morning we found they had 
killed every bee. But, being determined not to be 
nonplused in that manner, 1 went to work and put 
me up a shed by setting posts firmly in the ground; 
size of shed was 12x4 feet; height at front, 6 feet, 
with a sufficient slant to shed water. I then sus- 
pended, by means of strong wires, two scantlings 
2x4 inches in size, and the length of the shed on 
which to hold the hives, so as to clear the ground 
about 6inches. On each of the suspension wires I 
soldered a tin cup made in the shape of the flaring 
part of a tunnel, to hold about a quart of water; so 
now, With this arrangement the ants will have to 
climb up the posts and then down the wires, and 
swim the water before they can by any means reach 
the hive. Well, when I had got all completed, 1 got 
another swarm of neighbor F. L. Dimick, and have 
them on my above-described protection platform, 
where i think they will be free from the ants, or 
any other crawling insects. Our country, being all 
the time warm and free from frost, is much infested 
with insects, and in consequence we must be very 
vigilant to protect our bees all the year round. I 
expect that the winter months will be the best for 
gathering honey, as the bees seem to refuse to go 
out much in the heat of summer, except just at 
night and early in the morning. I think that an 
abundance of forage will be found here for our bees, 
as almost every tree and bush, and an endless varie- 
ty of weeds and plants, are at all times in bloom. 
V. O. SPENCER. 
Lake Worth, Dade Co., Fla., Aug. 18, 1881. 


RAPP, OR WINTER RAPE. 

Send me 4 lbs. of “ rapp,”’ or winter rape; if it will 
stand over winter in Wisconsin, it certainly will do 
well here. 

A poor season for me on sandy land; no rain since 
the last day of May, and no honey since the 15th of 
June. Neighbor Davis, ten miles away, on black, 
sticky land, has 2500 lbs. We have had a little rain, 
and are looking for more; the turnip-sowing is very 
brisk, and seeds are in demand. M.S. KLUM. 

Sherman, Grayson Co., Texas, Sept. 12, 1881. 

As plants to winter over (like the seven- 
top turnip) seem quite desirable, I wrote our 
seedsman, asking him what the difference is 
between this and seven-top turnip, if any. 
His reply is below : — 

In reply to your postal of the 20th Sept., we would 
say, winter rape is the origina) of the ruta-baga tribe 
of turnip, with a smooth leaf resembling cabbage. 
Seven-top turnip is rough leaf, like white turnip. 
The summer rape we consider more akin to the 
white-turnip family. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., Sept. 24, 1881. 

As it is at least something that needs de- 
veloping, for bee culture, we sent for a 
pound, and had it nicely sown, just about 
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the first of this month. Iam inhopes it will 
escape the little black flea that so effectually 
cuts off our chance of raising the swnmer 
rape, in our neighborhood. 

Oct. 4.—It is now coming up nicely. 

YELLOW BEES FROM A BLACK QUEEN, 

I have one colony I got out of the woods, and the 
bees show just as many yellow stripes as those you 
send me, and are agreat deal larger. I never use 
smoke nor veil when I handle these, but the queen 
is black. Myself and a neighbor cut 13 bee-trees 
this year, mostly live oak; got 116 lbs. of honey out 
of one tree; but, about 4 gallons is the general run. 

JOHN W. Ross. 

Velasco, Brazoria Co., Tex., Sept. 20, 1881. 

Why, friend R., you have made quite a 
oint. You say those bees are three-banded, 
arge, and gentle, yet you know they are not 

pure, for their mother is black. This corob- 
orates what friend Doolittle said last month, 
and it looks as if we really have no means of 
proving positively that any queen is pure. 
All we can do is to warrant a queen to pro- 
duce nice bees, and even your black one 
does that. It would be just like me to raise 
some queens from her, to see what they 
would be like. 


A PLEA FOR GLOVES AND VEIL. 

Herewith find inclosed $-—— for one pair of rubber 
gloves and one bee veil; and at the sametime please | 
record my solemn protest against your advice to the | 
class, about using veilsand gloves—at least, in hand- 
ling Holy-Land bees. If you could see me this 
morning, with head enough for two men, and not 
enough sense for one, you would certainly repent of 
that advice. As for smokers, whew! I am only 
waiting for the bees to make me money enough to 
order your factory chimney with perpetual-motion 
attachment. GEO. D. SHAW. 

Thomasville, Thomas Co., Ga., Sept. 29, 1881. 


it usually occurs during aseason of scarcity 
or drought. As your queen was nearly or 
quite old enough to begin to sally out on her 
wedding trip, it may be the bees attacked 
her as she was returning. This sometimes 
happens, and it has been suggested it was 
on account of the different scent she caught 
from the drone. As far as I know, it is 
weak colonies that mostly do this; strong 
stocks, in their normal condition, are sel- 
dom guilty of such misdemeanors. Some- 
times a colony will ball their queen, after 
the hive has been opened, but it is usually 
ill-tempered hybrids that do such things, if 
I am correct in the matter. 
TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, 

One of my bee-keeping friends, Mr. F. E. Manches- 
ter, has a colony of very pretty Italians. In this col- 
ony he has two very nice queens. These two queens 
have been in this hive since July 22, and this is the 
first case of dual queens that ever came under my 
personal notice. It isa very beautiful sight to see 
them both walking about on the same comb. I have 
been trying to persuade him to give them to me, 
but he thinks he will keep them to show to visitors, 
as the stock is so very gentle and easily handled. 

JOHN C. GREENLEAF. 

New Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 1881. 

The case is not unusual, friend G., provid- 
ing it is an old queen and a daughter. 
They often work together, for nearly or 
quite a whole season. If it were two queens 





| put together which were not related, it 


would be something of an achievement. 


BEE-STINGS AND RHEUMATISM, ETC., AGAIN, 

I read GLEANINGS with much pleasure, and in fact 
any article I can find in books and papers relative 
to the honey-bee. Iam nothing but a student in the 
A BC class, but I hope to know more of the business 
sometime. Lost all (8 swarms) last winter; traded 





I am very sorry for your misfortunes, 
friend S., and no doubt you feel badly, and 
are right in thinking something ought to be | 
done; but I think you will get along much 
better to make your bees behave, rather 
than put on veil and gloves and leave them | 
to chase everybody else all over the neigh- | 
borhood, who don’t happen to have such an 
armor. When bees get the upper hand so | 
that they sting your hands, they are alto- | 
gether out of order; andif I could not make | 
them stop without putting on gloves, I am | 
inclined to think I would shut the hive up | 


in June fora swarm in a box hive, giving a Root 
chaff hive for them; had one natural swarm, and 
| one 6-frame nucleus; the queen, a dollar one which I 
got of friend Van Eaton, of York, Liv. Co., N. Y., 


| proved pure. I like the Italians best. This article, 


however, is called out since reading the communica- 
tion of J. W. Johnson, M. D., in October GLEANINGS, 


| page 500, as against bee-stings for rheumatism, and 


another article clipped from a newspaper, page 504. 


| I have a theory, founded upon the following: A 


near neighbor of mine has suffered more or less with 


| rheumatism for many years. About two years ago 


he was sick for along time, suffering with inflam- 


and wait until some day when they were in | matory rheumatism. He became convinced that 


a better mood to be‘ reasoned” with. Many 


the treatment that he was receiving was nothing 


thanks for your order all the same. I don’t | puta series of experiments, and he, being so much 


mean to dictate, only suggest. 


BEES BALLING AND KILLING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 

I had a virgin queen killed this spring by her own 
bees that had made the cell and hatched it —some- 
thing that I did not know ever occurred, I happened 
along and found her ina large ball of bees on the 
alighting-board, and took her out and found she 
was completely disabled. I gave them brood, and 
they started other cells at once. She bad not been 
hatched more than three or four days. 

F. E. GASTON. 
Tyler, Smith Co., Texas, Sept. 28, 1881. 


The case is by no means rare, friend G., but 


reduced that, unless he got help at once, could not 
live. He therefore changed physicians, and this 
man, after examining him, said that his system was 
saturated with acid, and called for soda, which he 
mixed with water, and gave him to drink. The pa- 
tient could not retain the first two or three doses. 
He was sponged in soda water, then packed, and be- 
| fore they were through packirg he had fallen to 
| sleep—the first sleep he had had in many weary hours. 
This treatment was continued until he was well — is 
well to-day, it being, I think, about two years since 
| this sickness. I imagine the acid of bee-stings would 
| not have cured him. He tells meof a person known 
to him, who has rheumatism from an opposite 
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cause - alkali— so strongly charged that a white’ How, then, should a strange queen be able 


mark will follow his knuckles being rubbed on any 
surface. Perhaps the acid of bee-stings would prove 
beneficial in his case. Now, friend Root, if you think 
this may lead to any good, especially to the frater- 
nity, you may put it in GLEANINGS, after having cor- 
rected as you see fit, or put it intothat basket which 
I know you have near your writing-desk. 

Geneseo, Liv. Co., N. Y. C. B. POTTER. 
~ I declare, friend P., I hardly know wheth- 
er our medical brethren will pronounce such 
reasoning orthodox or not. I have often 
heard of lemons for rheumatism and other 
ailments, and I feel pretty sure they are oft- 
en quite beneficial too; but I am atraid they 
would be pretty rough on the man who could 
make a chalk mark” with his knuckles. 
Wouldn’t he effervesce, and come all to 

ieces? I presume the conclusion is, that 
»ee-stings are good for some folks, and not 
good for others. 
OUR WASTE-BASKET. 

In regard to the waste-basket: You are 
wrong—TI don’t have any. The clerk who 
opens the mail does, and she puts into it all 
lottery schemes, gift enterprises, patent- 
medicine circulars, ete., but never a letter 
written byany real bona-fide liveman. They 
are all answered at once, and then filed 
away, for fear the next time the man writes 
he won’t put his State on, or something of 
that kind. 


A SEEMINGLY UNEASY QUEEN. 

Ireceived the queen all right Sept. 2Ist, and to- 
day, Oct. 10th, I have just got her well received and 
settled down in her new home. On the day of her 
arrivalI put her in the cluster, as directed, and 
closed the hive. In 2 days I opened the hive to look 
for my new queen, but did not find her in the cage 
or out. In about six days I found her and several 
eggs, which she had laid. The next day at night I 
found her whole family moved into another stock 
which I had that day made by uniting two. The 
next morning I,rescued the queen from a ball on 
the bottom-board, and re-hived her and her bees in 
the old hive; but it was of no use; she came out 
again, and I hived them in another hive filled with 
dry comb, and the result was as before —she would 
not stay anywhere I put her, and went into anoth- 
er hive, bees and all, where I found her in the ball 
as before. I then introduced her toa strong colony 
with the hive nearly full of honey, where she seems 
to be contented. Can you tell me why she was so 
discontented, and shifted my bees around in this 
way? The hive she was first put into had not much 
honey in it, and was not very tight. 

Madison, N. H., Oct. 10,1881. Gro. F. JACKSON. 

I think, friend J., your queen must have 
been something like the Hibernian who was 
arrested for having three wives, all living. 
When gravely remonstrated with for such a 
wicked course of doing he justified himself 
with the excuse that he was ‘only thrying 
to get a good one.”’ Your little incident 
also starts a knotty point in bee culture. 
Can a queen lead out the bees, even if she 
should want to? If so, how does she get 
them to follow her? If a queen wants to 
go out of a hive, as a usual thing she goes, 
and the bees pay no more attention to the 
matter than if any other bee went out. 





to induce the bees of separate colonies to 
play such tricks as given above? I know 
they do, or at least seem to, for I have wit- 
nessed_ similar operations. In_ natural 
swarming, the queen does not lead out the 
swarm, for she is often among the last to go 
out, and sometimes don’t go at all. I think, 
friend J.,she stayed in the last colony sim- 
ply because it was an old, strong, well-estab- 
lished stock; such irregularities as you men- 
tion are mostly contined to nuclei, or swarms 
made by uniting such. 


ANOTHER A BC SCHOLAR, 

This is my first year’s experience with bees. My 
interest was excited by seeing and reading your 
suggestions in the A BC book, which by chance I 
found in one of the little towns of this State. The 
**book’’ pleased me, and I have followed its teach- 
ings with very much satisfaction, and, I may say, 
decided profit too, for I have abundance of honey, 
and six stands increase from my original four stands 
that I commenced with in the month of June. 

TRANSFERRING IN OCTOBER. 

One question I wish to ask: Is it safe to transfer 
bees at this late season of the year, with the advan- 
tage of good weather and plenty of stores for the 
bees? 

I can get a hundred stands of bees for $2.50 per 
stand, in this county, most of which are kept in the 
old-style way (in square gums or boxes), and would 
venture to buy them if I could transfer them to 
my ‘** modesty hive”’ yet this fall. If you have time 
and patience, please answer. E. J.. DICKINSON. 

Corydon, Wayne Co., Ia., Oct. 10, 1881. 

If all of the conditions are observed, you 
can transfer bees even in October, but I 
should think it a job much more in the line 
of a veteran, than one of the A B C class. 
Do not buy a hundred, friend D.; butif you 
have the money so that you can easily spare 
it, try half a dozen, and let us know how 

ou come out. Bear in mind what a risky 

seneen wintering is, even among the best 
of us. 





AND SHIPPING-CASE TWO TIERS 
HIGH. 

I have not had any experience with the wide 
frames for getting comb honey, but am pretty well 
assured that I will not like them; but I should think 
the combined shipping-case and honey-crate just the 
thing for surplus comb honey, if it could be used in 
a Simplicity upper story, where two could be set one 
on top of the other. I have been using cases made 
on the same principle (I used them without sepa- 
rator, and got 25 cts. for most of my honey), and it 
seems to me they are the nicest arrangements to be 
found for getting surplus comb honey in section 
boxes. Set ona case, and when the bees occupy it 
all, elevate it and place another one under it; tbe 
upper one will then be filled and capped first, and 
can be removed and sent to market just as it is, if 
you do not use separators. Another one can be sup- 
plied in the same way the second was. This I sup- 
pose could be done with the chaff hives, but it can 
not with the Simplicities, unless the upper story be 
made of half-inch stuff. JAS. BORDER. 

Sonora, Muskingum Co., O., Oct. 11, 1881. 

The combined case can be used two tiers 
or stories high, friend B., by using a plain 
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band, as it were, made of half-inch stuff, 
and but half the height of the Simplicity 
upper story. With the exception of the 
plan of carrying the cases to market just as 
the honey was stored in them, the wide- 
frame arrangement is much the most sim- 
ple. The difficulty in using the cases two 
high on the hives is, that the under side of 
the case has bars for the sections to rest on, 
to raise them from the frames, and also to 
keep the under side of the sections clean. If 
you set a second tier over it you have this 
space and these bars between the upper and 
lower sections, in a way that would be very 
badeconomy. All things considered, I think 
the wide frames most desirable where you 
have a colony strong enough to work in two 
sets of section boxes. 


A DIFFICULTY WITH ATMOSPHERIC FEEDERS. 

In using the pepper-box feeders, and feed- 
ers of that class, you know they must be 
taken outof the hive to be filled. Well, this 
is not all, for, in taking them out of the 
hive, you get more or less bees with them, 
and the others left exposed are often cross. 
The idea of confining the bees down in the 
hive by wire cloth, on which the feeder is to 
be placed, is very old, and I am sure I do 
not know why it has been so long abandon- 
ed. The friend who writes below brings it 
up again :— 

I saw anitem in the Kansas Bee-Keeper, by F. L. 
Wright, from which I have evolved the following: 
Take a strip of tin; make a ring, and cover with 
wire cloth, for a screen to set the pepper-box feed- 
er on, and to keep the bees from getting out when 
filling. Makea holeina quilt; put thescreenin over 
the bees; fill feeder, and set over it. You are wel- 
come to any part of the idea. G. H. MACKEY. 

Milan, Erie Co., O., Oct. 1, 1881. 


QUEENS STINGING WORKERS. 

I notice on page 448, Sept. No., that friend; Jones 
suspects a queen of killing the bees caged with her. 
Now, I am going to venture my opinion, that the 
bees died from some other cause, and the queen 
would have died also, but queens will outlive work- 
ers under all circumstances, because they are 
stronger, more enduring, longer lived, and fed and 
eared for by the workers, and, were it otherwise, 
queen-rearing would be quite a good business. I 
think it would bea sad breach of instinct for her 
Royal Ladyship to step down and bemean herself by 
bayoneting her subjects for nothing. I think that 
such a bee would not,in reality, be a truly devel- 
oped queen in possession of all the instincts and 
functions belonging to the royal mother of the hive, 
and I would lose no time in convicting. and executing 
her. But now I will give you a little of my experi- 
ence with virgin queens. I put a young virgin into 
a cage containing another, and she immediately 
crawled upon the other one, and, without any re- 
sistance, deliberately stung her, and she expired in 
afew minutes. I have several times, in introduc. 
ing a young virgin that had never met a bee, seen 
her pounce upon the first worker she would meet, 
and attempt to sting it, but would discover her mis- 
take just in time to save its life, would release her 
hold, and travel on without molesting another bee. 
It appears that, when a queen emerges from her 
cell in perfect innocence, she must first learn the 





difference between a queen and a worker. Then 

her instinct leads her to assist in removing all ri- 

vals and destroying the structures containing them. 

QUEER WAYS BEES SOMETIMES HAVE OF CONSUM- 
ING THEIR STORES, 

‘The past season opened very encouraging|ly in this 
part of Southern Ohio. I got my dilapidated, dirtied, 
and soured combs all cleaned up and repaired by 
the bees, and every thing put in good order once 
more, and took about 1200 lbs. extra-fine honey from 
the top stories of about 20 hives. I left the lower 
stories untouched, which were all full, when the ex- 
cessive heat and drought set in. I at once discon- 
tinued extracting, leaving some top stories full and 
others partly full, and now I have to feed almost 
every colony, even some that I left full above and 
below, or almost so, and I find that some colonies 
have consumed the stores in first story, and saved 
the upper story, while others have done just the 
contrary. D. A. McCorp. 

Oxford, O., Oct. 10, 1881. 


EXTRACTED VERSUS STRALNED HONEY. 

To the Editor of Gleanings:— Whereas, bee-keep- 
ing having become one of the leading industries of 
the Pacific Coast; and bee-keepers take so much 
care to place their honey on the market in the best 
possible shape, discarding the old process of strain- 
ing their honey, and adopting the more scientific 
and business-like way of extracting their honey with 
machinery for that purpose, thereby producing an 
article as pure as the best comb honey, therefore be 


it 

Resolved, That our Pacific-Coast papers, in quoting 
extracted honey as strained honey; and also honey 
merchants, in speaking of liquid honey, calling it 
strained honey, are doing those engaged in produc- 
ing extracted honey aserious injury that has been 
keenly felt for several years. 

Individual efforts proving of but very little, if any, 
avail in changing the quotations,— 

Therefore,— We, the bee-keepers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in convention assembled, protest against the 
name, and request that all papers quoting our honey 
quote it as extracted honey. 

By order of the District Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Southern California. 

W. W. Buiss, Sec. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 9, 1881. 


A good blow in the right direction, friend 
Bliss. 1 indorse it most cheerfully. 


ONFE-POUND SECTIONS, VERSUS TWO-POUND. 


We take the following from the Bee-Necp- 
ers’ Exchange:— 

The honey market can not be said to be open un- 
til after “fly time;’’ but a few lots have come for- 
ward. We have received $9 cases from the apiary of 
A. E. Manium, Esq., of Bristol, Vt. It was in one- 
pound caps in wooden side sections — a fancy pack- 
age and fancy goods. We sold it for 24ce; but we 
think this higher than can be sustained. Even to- 
day the same honey in a 2-lb. section would not sell 
for over 20c; but the smaller the caps or sections, 
the greater the consumption — consequently it has a 
better demand, especially here in New England 
among our operatives in the factories, who have but 
little money to spend, and they buy a small package 
when they will not a large one. 

Two-pound caps are not offered very freely yet. 
but we anticipate the white stock will range from 17 
to 20e; but buckwheat honey will not sell here, neither 
will a mixture sell readily. 

A great many shippers have a notion that to grade 
honey is to throw away time and money; they put 
their best white caps on the outside and fill in the 
center with buckwheat, half-filled caps, and any 
thing, expecting that it is all going to be sold at the 
highest price. We often do sell it to run as it looks, 
until it comes back on us, then we have to do the best 
we can, and the shipper gives us a great blowing-up 
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for not doing any better. We hope to see it graded 

Ist, 2d, and 3d quality, and marked so we ean tell 

without opening. Favor & DUDLEY. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 16, 1881. 


WHAT A GOOD COLONY I8 WORTH. 

I found one of my colonies of bees in so good con- 
dition in the spring that I concluded to carefully 
weigh the honey as I extracted from it, keeping it 
separate until after weighing, and before the dry 
weather had stopped their gathering. Itook 232 lbs. 
from the upper story alone, leaving them all they 
had in the lower story for their winter stores. I re- 
port this to show that one coleny in such good. con- 
dition is worth half a dozen in poor or bad condi- 
tion. Wa. McCorp. 

Oxford, O., Oct. 10, 1881. 


Reports Encouraging. 








I have had quite good success with my bees this 
season (for a greenhorn). I wasin Ohio during all 
of white-clover and basswood, with no one except 
my daughter to attend my bees during swarming. 
She saved all the young swarms but one, which left 
the hive after she had them safely hived, asshe sup- 
posed; yet I increased from 8 in the spring to 23 
heavy swarms, and secured 400 lbs. of nice fall 
honey in 1-lb, sections, which is selling for 20c per 
lb. Ihave just secured both first and second pre- 
miums on my honey at the Benton Harbor fair, 
which I think is doing pretty well for fall honey. 

Wo. L. KING. 

Benton Harbor, Berrien Co., Mich., Oct. 6, 1881. 


Blasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














REPORT FROM C. C. MILLER. 
Si N my home apiary, the number of colonies in 
| spring was ~ - - - 5d 
= Increased 78 per cent to 98 

Took lbs. comb honey, - 6376 

“extracted honey, 200 
In the Wilson Apiary,— 

No. colonies in spring, 12 

Increased 575 per cent to 81 

Took lbs. comb honey, - 112 

= “ extracted honey, “ 1116 
Taking both apiaries together, — 

I had in spring, - - - 67 

Increased 167 per cent to : 179 

Took Ibs. comb honey, - - = 6488 

” ‘extracted honey, - = - 1316 

Total lbs. honey, . - - + - = [804 
or 116% Ibs. honey for each colony, spring count. 
Coming directly after a year of disastrous failure, I 
feel deeply grateful to God for the success of this 
year. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, IIl., Sept. 24, 1881. 

We arevery grateful indeed too, friend M.; 
but your brief report is almost as tantalizing 
as that of the man who explained how he 
lost his leg, by saying it was ‘ bit off.”’ Did 
you manage those 12 stocks so as to increase 
them from 12 to eighty-one yourself, or did 
Mr. ** Wilson” do it, and how was it done,— 
natural or artificial swarming? Please tell 
us all about it. [See p. 534.] 


I commenced in the spring with 7 weak colonies; 
increased to 21 fine swarms of bees; obtained 250 
lbs. extracted, and 200 lbs. box honey. Sold ex- 
tracted at 20c, and box honey at 25c per lb. I ob- 
tained a dollar queen of you in September, 1879, 
which produced the extracted honey obtained. 
They are beautiful bees, very gentle; I can handle 
them at any time without smoke. They have at 
present two stories filled with honey, and the third 
Story is more than haif filled, and honey is coming 
in yet. My bees are in nice condition for winter, 
with plenty of young bees and brood. 


Won. PARMERLEE. 
Bean Blossom, Ind., Oct. 12, 1881. 


My bees have done pretty well. Have 1200 Ibs. 
from my 25 hives. Extracted 200 lbs. Box honey, 
1000. Increased from 18 to 27. J. W. MURRAY. 

Excelsior, Hennepin Co., Minn., Sept. 26, 1881. 





: | RIEND ROOT:—You had a great deal of trou- 
ble at first, and now I suppose I must go 
through the same ordeal. Through the kind- 
ness of the postmaster at Corinth, I received the 
queen last Saturday, safe and sound; too late, 
though, to get a queen out that night, so I took one 
out Sunday morning, which I suppose was wrong. 
I then put her in, cage and all, 48 hours. I then re- 
leased her, and they killed her in two minutes. I 
caged the queen which I took out of the stand, and 
she died too, sol have a stand queenless. I think 
there must be something morally wrong in shipping 
queens to our little villa, as out of 7 there is only 
one alive, and she is injured from the introduction. 
I am about disgusted with bees, any way. I have 
30 stands, for which I will take $60.00; all Simplicity 
but two. J.S. BAXTER. 
Kossuth, Miss., Sept. 28, 1881. 


==) 


I have not given my report for last winter. I 
went into winter-quarters with 24 stands—15 in 
boxes from 4 to 8 in. thick, crammed with cut hay, 8 
on summer stands; came out in the spring with 7; 
have 14 now; got no honey; have had to feed maple 
molasses to some of the young swarms. I lost more 
bees in the boxes than on summer stands. I saw 
some favorable reports from men wintering bees in 
boxes. I haven’t noticed any report from those 
men thisseason. I would like to hear from them. I 
have been in the bee business 3 years. White clover 
has been a failure all the way through. My bees al- 
ways do well as long as poplar and locust last. When 
that is over, allis over. We had an abundance of 
white clover, but no honey. I have 30 or 40 good 
hives, never been used, I would like to sell. They 
cost me $1.50; I will sellcheap. They are well made. 
They are made after the L. fashion. The frame is 
the size of the American, hung on rabbets; is made 
out of the best yellow poplar, well dried. If you 
want them I will ship them to you at whatever they 
are worth. I don’t want to stack and burnthem. I 
believe I will give my attention to blue grass and 
cattle. D. F. STEELE. 
Gosport, Owen Co., Ind., Oct. 1, 1881. 


Your hives are not of the kind in regular 
use, friend S.,and on that account I fear 
you will have trouble in finding a purchaser. 
This is only another illustration of losses 
that result from each one who commences 
starting out with something different from 
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the regular goods in common use. If your | 
hives were Simplicity or chaff hives, or even | 
some hive that holds the regular L. frame, 
you would have little trouble in disposing 
of them at any time. I admit that you have 
had, so far, but little to encourage you, but 
I think you will miss it if you dispose of 
your stock on hand, ata sacrifice. Justhold 
on to your bees, but make up your mind you | 
are going to stop outgoes, at least until they | 
bring something in, and, my word for it, you | 
will soon be in the Smilery, like the many. 
who have gone before you. Stop investing | 
any more money in them, but be quiet, and | 
keep cool. You will find that ‘ blue grass | 
and cattle ’’ have their ups and downs too. 


I will write you a few lines, and tell you about the 
bees in this part of the country, as I have not seena | 
report from here yet. This isa very poor place for 
bees. Ihave kept them for 4 years, and the best 
season I can get only about 10 lbs. per colony, and 
some seasons can not get any. Now, you will say, 
“Why, B., may be you do not understand the busi- 
iness,”’ and may be I don’t; but Iought to. I have 
read books enough. I have read Cook’s new manu- 
al, and several others, besides GLEANINGS nearly a 
year. It is the poor country —too poor for white 
clover to do much good. I wintered 6 colonies with- , 
out loss, but did not get a pound of honey to sell. I 
think I will quit until Ican get ina better location. 
Now, friend Root, Isee by GLEANINGS that you em- . 
ploy a good many hands. If you can give me em- 
ployment, I would try my best to please you. 

R. A. BAGSHAW. 

New Providence, Ind., Oct. 6, 1881. 


Friend B., if you will listen to me lam 
sure you will come out all right. When I 
commenced here in Medina Co., I was told, 
just as you have stated it, that it was only | 
the best seasons that bees would give even | 
10 Ibs. to the colony. In less than 5 years I 
had secured over 300 Ibs. from a single colo- 
ny. Keep right along and stick to it.—l am 
constantly overrun with applications for | 
places, and the world is full of people want- 
Ing somebody to set them to work. There) 
is work, plenty of it, I feel sure, right where | 
you are. Please do not think me unkind; 
but I have had so much experience in this 
matter, lam sure lam right. Take up any | 
one you can get hold of, and work so dili- | 
gently, and with such care and energy, that | 
everybody will be wanting you. Work at 
something evenings, rainy days; work any | 
way, even if you do not get more than 3° 
cents an hour; stick to it, and very soon you | 
will have all you can do, at prices that ill | 
pay. 


Notes and Queries. 


SCOTLAND. 
Y bees are working splendidly, and give me, 
during the very few leisure hours I have 
———— from business, immense pleasure. No 
Swarms yet. Ihave securedacopy of yourA BC. 
Your apiary must be delightful to witness. 
JOHN MAIN. 
Doune, Perthshire, Scotland, May 18, 1881, 














| of bees you sent me. 
| June; the 25th of August they sent out a swarm of 
| 63; Ibs., and left a good swarm in the old hive. 


| sold it and sent for a Bingham. 


HOLY-LAND BEES. 

I have some bees from my Holy-Land queen, simi- 
lar to black mud-wasps, only not quite so long. 

J. W. MARSHALL. 

Constantine, St. Jo. Co., Mich., Sept. 3, 1881. 

SIDE-STORING BOXES. 

I have nineteen colonies now in good condition for 
wintering. I have the Quinby hive. I like the side 
boxing the best of any thing I everused in that line. 

G. G. KENYON. 

Central Square, Oswego Co., N. Y., Sept. 29, 1881. 

HONEY FROM COTTON. 
I have some honey stored from cotton bloom, 


| which I think excels any honey I ever tasted, in 


point of flavor, and is as pleasing tothe eye as tothe 
palate. F. N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Ga., Sept. 19, 1881. 


POLLEN. 
Neighbor H. put that pollen too close to the bees; 
their heat soured it. When bees fix themselves for 


| winter, the pollenis found outside of the cluster. 


When winter sets in it helps to keep them warm, as 
a board would, or inner wall. M. E. WILLIAMS. 
Vanceburg, Ky., May 24, 1881. 


A POUND OF BEES IN JUNE. 
I feel it my duty to report in regard to the pound 
I received them the 12th of 


Wma. T. WEBSTER. 
East Jeffrey, Cheshire Co., N. H., Sept. 11, 1881. 


I have not done as well as our friend Coggshall, 
but am well pleased with the results, as I have 
worked on a farm all the season and cared for my 
pets (18 stands of black ‘*humming-birds’’). They 


| will all take new homes in the spring in Simplicity 


hives. K. GARDNER. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1881. 


AND NOW IT IS “ HURRAH FOR TEXAS!” 
Ihave areport to make on my bees this season. 
Will wait awhile, as they are not done gathering 
honey yet. Ibave one hive that has given me 484 
lbs. to date — 300 extracted and 184 comb honey, and 
they are filling another upper story. 
Dallas, Tex., Sept. 28, 1881. E. J. ATCHLEY. 


Last year the bees worked on corn, but I could not 
see them on sunflower: this year they are on the 
suntlower and cockle burr, but do not touch corn. 
Why is this change? Isaac B. RUMFORD. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal. 

[Such cases are frequent, friend R., and they should 
teach some of the A BC class to bea little more 
careful in saying they do not believe beesever work 


| on certain plants, just because they did not under 
| their own observation.] 


I would not 
I have 
J. K. SNYDER. 

Tiffin, Johnson Co., Iowa, Sept. 5, 1881. 

(There, ‘‘ that’s just as I expected.” I believe it 
is the first complaint we have ever had inregard to 
the hundreds of 50-cent smokers we have sent out; 
but this is a complaint, and a “stunner’’ too. Friend 
Bingham, here is a testimonial for your smoker; it is 
strange, if there isn’t some good to be got out of it 
somewhere. ] 


I gave the Clark smoker a fair trial. 
| give one of Bingham’s for a dozen of them. 
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We are having a splendid flow of honey just now, 


the latest in the season I ever knew. I have to-day 
thrown out 7 gallons of fine fall honey, taking only a | 
frame or two from those hives where the queens had | 
no room, or not sufficient for brood. The honey is | 
gathered from the wild asters, and is of a beautiful | 
yellow color, but rather thin. S.L.GREER. | 

Friendsville, Blount Co., Tenn., Oct. 5, 1881. 


Please tell me what kind of frame Neighbor H. | 
uses. Iam anxious to know, since he wintered so | 
well last winter. ROBERT M. TEATS. 

Globe Mills, Snyder Co., Pa., Sept. 30, 1881. 

[Neighbor H. first used the Adair frame; but now 
he uses the Langstroth frame in chaff hives, and | 
svys you could not get him to take any other frame | 
or hive as a gift.] 


CYPRIANS AHEAD, 

Queen duly to hand; introduced to an ordinarily 
good colony; in four weeks she had so built it up 
that they were preparing to swarm, though in the 
middle of September. We put on an upper story, | 
gave her 10 additional frames, which she is filling up | 
very fast. I never had a queen lay so well;-if this 
be Cyprian, | want more of them. 

Stelton, N. J., Sept. 22, 1881. G. W. THOMPSON. 

I commenced the season of [81 with 48 colonies, 
one-half in good condition, the rest weak; have ta- 
ken off about 1100 Ibs. in 1-lb. sections, and about | 
1400 lbs. extracted. I have fed 200 Ibs. granulated | 
sugar, and have sold bees and queens enough to pay | 
forit; have about 80 colonies now in good condition. 
Have never failed to have a fair income from my 
bees. JOHN T. NEWTON. | 

West Richtield, O., Oct. 17, 1881. 


USING HONEY FOR SHIPPING BEES BY THE POUND. 

Why not put about 1 Jb. of thick honey in a tin 
bottle with cloth fastened over the mouth, and fas- 
ten this bottom upward in the box when shipping a 
pound of bees by express? CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greenville, Tenn., May 24, 1881. 

(Bees would gnaw through; besides, honey does 
not seem to answer as well as sugar for shipping 
bees.] 


HONEY-DEW THAT BEES WON'T GATHER. 

[In answer to our query on p. 450, Sept. 
friend Greer writes as follows:] 

The honey-dew mentioned in last GLEANINGS, so 
far asl could judge from appearance and taste, was 
2s nice and sweet as Lever saw, and lasted a good 
while, say 2 or 3 weeks, yet bees did not gather it. 
The drought here for two months past will cut the 
fall supply of honey short, unless frost delays its 
advent awhile. 8S. L. GREER. 

Friendsville, Tenn., Sept., 1881. 


No., 


STIRRING UP POSTMASTERS. 

In the postoffice this morning I told the postmas- 
ter that there certainly was one journal kept back. He 
looked in another place, and found the August No. | 
that I have been writing to you about. I have got it. | 

JAs. H. BROWN. 


Creston, Ia., Sept. 24, 1881. 
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DE WORTH’S PERFORATING MACHINE. 

I have tried the machine, and it did all that it was 
claimed it would, and gave entire satisfaction. If 
you want to give Mr. DeWorth a puff in your paper, 
and sign my name to it, please do so. It is a splen- 
did piece of work. If Mr. DeWorth gets up such 
machinery he deserves to be recommended by 


| every bee-keeper who buys and uses one of his ma- 
| chines. 


CHRISTOPHER GRIMM. 
Jefferson, Wis., Oct. 17, 1881. 


HONEY IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA. 
lhave been extensively engaged with bees, and 
have sold from my bees as high as ten tons of box 
honey in a year, and though now in the nursery and 
orchard business,I yet take an interest in bees. 
Would pay for any reading matter on them of inter- 
est. F. P. SHARP. 

Woodstock, N. B., Can., Sept. 11, 1881. 

{It would seem from reports that as much, if not 
more, honey is produced in Canada and vicinity, 
than inthe parts further south. Is the northern 
partof North America being developed for the 


| honey-bee as it should be?} 


MARKING WEIGHT ON SHIPPING-CANS. 
I see in Oct. GLEANINGS, the suggestion of having 


| weight of packages marked on them before they 


are filled, which is good so far, but I would improve 
by having printed labels, like this: 


Weight of package, ........ ee 
Weight of contents, ....... . 10S, ........ 


OZ. 
oz., 


leaving aspace before “ lbs.”’ and ‘* oz.’’ blank, to be 
filled as needed; thenif the labels were printed in 
sheets, and gummed, as our postage stamps are, 
they would be as handy as a pocket in a shirt, and 
could be used for all kinds of merchandise where 
separate weights are wanted. 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 17, "81. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

(Thanks, friend F. We will print such labels for 


10e per 100; by mail, 12c¢.] 











Fae 


if HAVE eight swarms, and love to work with 





Department. 


them, but Mr. M. is afraid of them,so I have no 

help. He loves to read GLEANINGS as well as I 
do, but begs to be excused when I want his help 
around with the hives, where the bees are. We are 
having lovely weather here now, and the little 
creatures are as busy as they can be. 

Mrs. M. E. MCCULLERS. 
Medville, Burk Co., Ga., Sept. 26, 1881. 











I am much ashamed of the neglect to sign my 
name to my last letter (containing money too),and 
that such an omission may not occur again, I wish 
you to send me one of those rubber stamps. I wish 
my name and address and name of apiary. Iam in 
a hurry for it too, because I wish to stamp all my 
| honey with it. I can brag of a black colony giving 
| 98 lbs. of honey in sections. 





[You see, my friends, how we sometimes get blam- We have a famous old elm-tree over 100 years old, 
ed when the tronble is not at our end of theroute at | which came from Boston Commons, on our place: 
all; for,all that, we always supply missing copies therefore I name my apiary after it. 
without charge, and expect to; but please be mild Mrs. T. M. SQUIRE. 
when complaining.] Elm Tree Apiary, Redding, Conn., Aug. 10, 1881. +) 
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MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
BOR. 


Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serv- 
ing the Lord.—ROMANS 12:11. 

"OHN’S father thought he had never be- 
fore in his life tasted any butter like 
that he found on the table that Sunday 

morning. It was because God sent it, and 
the things that God sends are not to be com- 
= with any thing else in this world. Per- | 
1aps some of our readers may prefer to have 
me state it in a different way. Well, one 
reason why he thought the butter so very | 
nice, was that he had been doing his duty, | 
not only in using the Sabbath morning in a | 
way he knew to be right, but that, when he 
sat down to the table, instead of pitching in 
and helping himself to the best of every) 
thing, he waited on each of the children, and 
even passed to his wife the things she could | 
not reach readily. When he saw that they | 


were all lacking nothing, he helped himself. | js 


Also, the plate of butter was brought over | 
by Freddie Merrybanks the evening before, | 
saying his mother wished them to try a sam- | 
ple of the butter made from the fine Jersey | 
cow that they had just purchased. Simple | 
enough, was it not? Well, John’s father 
thought God sent it, and I entirely agree | 
with him: but you, my friend, may think | 
otherwise if you wish, and we will not feel | 
hard toward you, either. If you wish to} 
have the butter good, try passing it to every- 

body else before you take any, and I assure 

you it will improve it amazingly, even if it 

e not made from a Jersey cow. John’s fa- 
ther had just decided to try to follow Jesus, | 
and so he ‘* pleased not himself ;*? but I do | 
not believe he knew where in the Bible it | 
read so. Do you? 

The whole family went to church, and as | 
it was but a little way they went easily on | 
foot. Our friend was a good deal interested | 
in the sermon, but as there was not very | 
much in it that applied directly to those just | 
taking a start in the new way. he did not en- | 
joy it as much as he did the Bible-class, | 
where he could ask questions. ILis ques- | 
tions were of such a strange, out-of-the-way 
kind, that he not only puzzled the teacher, | 
who was the pastor of the church, but called | 
the attention of many curious eyes toward | 
him. I will give just one for a sample. 

“Can a man be a Christian, who does not | 
pay his debts?” 

It may be that it was the money he owed | 
for that horse that lay heavily on his con- | 
science ; but be that as it may, it convinced 
the good pastor that his pupil was really in 
earnest, and it stirred him to unusual life 
and zeal, not only in the answer to that 
question, but through the whole lesson. 
With an inward prayer of thanks to God, 
that at least one seemed to be inquiring the | 
way. he raised his spectacles, and, with a 
kindly smile beaming on his face, he replied 
to his questioner,— 

** Really, friend Jones, I am not sure that | 
questions of this kind admit of being ans- 
wered bya simple yesor 10. Had you asked | 
if a man could be a Christian, who did not 


| 
| 
| 





Nov. 





well as Christians. Now,on the other hand, 


_ you know there are those who, in spite of all 


they could do, can not meet their just obli- 


gations; one on a bed of sickness, for in- 
'stance. In that case, would it be right to 


say he could not be a-Christian ? ’’ 

** Well, how hard ought one to try, who is 
not sick ?” 

‘** Why, my friend, I hardly feel competent 
to say; but I am_pretty sure the harder he 
tries, the better Christian he will be—the 
more will he feel God’s approval. You know 
the Bible says,— 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul. and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and tby neighbor as thyself. 
—LUKE 10:27. 

That last clause seems to indicate that we 
ought to try pretty hard before deciding we 
can not give our neighbor that which is just- 
ly his own, should we not?” 

sit Will you please tell me where that text 
1) 99 

The teacher smiled at his almost boyish 
eagerness, and said,— 

* Here; hand me your Bible, and I will 
mark it with my pencil.” 

It was his wife’s little Bible that he hand- 


'ed out, and as he did so he glanced at her 


naturally. There was a tear glistening in 
her eye, but with it was a look that told to 
him what others could not see. When they 
were first married, she had an eager longing 


| to have him stand well with the best people, 
_and a true wifely prid? in thinking he was a 


man amongmen. This hope, as it were, had 
almost died out through the idle and shift- 
less life he had passed ; but now the hope 
had sprung up afresi, and through the 
thanksgiving to God for this change that 
seemed coming, there was, in that look, as 
she saw how pleased and animated the min- 
ister had seemed in this little talk, more 
than words could well tell to her husband. 
He saw his wife’s hands, worn with toil, and 
glanced across the little church to where 
John and Mary were. He took in at a 
glance the way in which their poor clothing 
contrasted with the comfortable though 
plain apparel of the rest of the congrega- 
tion, and it seemed to him that, if God 
would only grant the same health he had en- 
joyed during those wasted years, he would 


| ask no greater blessing. What a dear good 


kind man was their pastor! Why, it would 


_ be almost heaven upon earth to be permitted 


to live near such a man, and to help him, 
even only the little that he might do, in his 
wee ro gem work of saving souls. 

On his way home, the text—his text—was 
running constantly through his mind. As 
they sat down to dinner, without thinking 
he read it again from the little Bible, and, as 
a short silence ensued, it seemed to occur to 
all that this was their first asking of God’s 
blessing, before partaking of their food. It 
seemed just then to the father that it would 
be a pleasant, happy thing to repeat this 
text, or something like it, as they gathered 
around the table before every meal. 

If I am correct, during their talks and 
plans for the future during that Sabbath 


mean or propose to pay his debts, it would | afternoon, there mingled in some plans and 


have been somewhat different, for all man- 
kind would then answer alike, skeptics as 


suggestions for business. The horse was 
talked about, and, I believe, nicely fed and 
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brushed up. I do not know but that the fa- | was the middle of the afternoon when the 
ther, as well as John, was a little impatient | corn was finished, and he felt a terrible long- 
to commence work. In the evening they all | ing to sit down with his pipe; but with a 
attended a temperance meeting at their lit- | prayer to God for help, he told John, after 
tlechureh. Thezr little church. The thought | he had’ rested awhile, he might help him 


came up to the father, that, so far in his 
life, he had never given one solitary copper 
to the support of it. The children had taken 
some pennies to the Sabbath-school, but no 
one in the worid had ever seen him take a 
coin out of his pocket for the support of a 
church or minister. Just now he had not 
one copperinhis pocket; but before another 
Sunday came, something seemed to promise 
there would be some. Several of their own 
pore spoke at the temperance meeting ; 
yut our friend had a sort of feeling that he 
would prefer to try at least one week before 
saying any thing in public about what he 
was going to do. The old pipe lay on the 
mantel-piece still, and it had not been touch- 
ed for one whole day. 

** John, who can get up first in the morn- 
ing — you or 1?” 

** Why, father, what are we going to do ?”’ 

** We are going to put our corn-field in the 
nicest trim of any one’s in the neighborhood, 
and then we are going to do something to 
pay for old Jack, and get the mortgage from 
off our little home.” 

** Shall I call you as soon as I am up, fa- 
ther?” said John, with a slight twinkle in 
his eye. 

John was up by sunrise, or a little before, 
but he did not call his father. The horse 
was up and hitched to the cultivator, and 
John came in just the nick of time to go on 
with the work. 
cultivated twice in a row both ways, and 
hoed so nicely that scarcely a weed could be 
found. To be sure, no weeds in between the 
stalks were skipped, the old dry hard earth 
was pulled rages and fresh mellow soil put 
around in its place. More than one of the 


neighbors stopped and looked at the field, | 


remarking, “* Well, Mr. Jones has done a 
nice job on that corn-field, after all.”’ Seve- 
ral times during the day there were oppor- 


tunities to stop and talk, but he resisted the | 


temptation ; and, while he was courteous, 
gave them to understand he was busy. 

At one side of his lot, near the house, was 
a wet, swampy place. As it was too miry to 


Before night the field was | 


| down by the bridge. 

* Why, father, what are you going to do 
| down by the bridge ? ” 

| ‘* When you come down I will tell you.” 

| ‘* Why,I’m not much tired; I guess I will 
| go now.”’ 

| Asmall pool of water lay under the bridge, 
| but Mr. Jones found it was mostly owing to 
'a@ great growth of peppermint, just below, 
/on which the Lees were just then busily at 
| work. With hoe and shovel and spade he 
' soon let this water off, without interfering 
| with much of the peppermint either. Then 

| he went above the bridge and cleaned out 
| the channel clear up to his own fence. <Aft- 
/er getting out the gravel and mud, he found 

'a soft rock that he could cut pretty easily 

| with his pick and spade. John brought his 
| kite-string, and it was stretched from the 
spot at the fence, right up through the wet- 
| test part of that unsightly slop-hole. After 
| the rock was laid bare, a channel the width 
| of the spade was cut into it, deep enough to 
| take all the water, and over this were placed 
| short pine boards, made by cutting up old 
| dry-goods boxes found about the premises. 
| The boards were laid crosswise on the rock, 
'so as to support the dirt more effectually. 
| Mary and Freddie were here by the time the 
| work was well started, and Freddie suggest- 
ed they should hunt flat stones, so as to 
'make the covering as durable as the sides. 

‘* Yes,” said John, ‘** and we can take that 
ba and pound it down flat, and use 
| that.” 

| *‘* Why,’ said Freddie, ‘‘ my pa has a pair 
| of shears to cut tin, and I know he will letus 
| have them so we can cut the tin up and 
| make it go a great deal further.”’ 

Mary here chimed in, ‘* And I can hunt up 
(all the old tin pails and basins and wash- 
| boilers, and get them out of sight and make 
them do good.”’ 

The shears were brought, and some other 
| children, hearing that old tinware was want- 
| ed, brought such a lot that there was a fair 
| prospect of ag > 4 a whole metal covering 

for the whole. Johnsoonfound he could cut 





be of any use, it had become a sort of, tin quite expertly, and began to think a 
**catch-all” place for old rubbish. Old) great deal of the tinner’s shears. So inter- 
boots and shoes ; rusty, worn-out tea-kettles, | ested did they become in the work, that Mr. 
oyster-cans, feathers, broken crockery, emp- | Jones, almost for the first time in years, felt 
ty boxes, etc., had been thrown into this | sorry that it was too dark to work longer. 
place promiscuously, and, as it was a handy | He felt tired, and his muscles were some- 
place, slops and soapsuds had also been | what sore after his severe day’s work, but he 
thrown there. ‘he ducks and chickens, | was happy. Ilis text had been with him all 
finding the rank foul weeds a sort of shady | day long, and there was a sort of feeling in 
place, had also pores a great deal of their | his heart that a great, great friend, some- 
time there, until the stench of the place had | where in the universe, was saying well done. 
somehow led everybody to avoid it. As it| Before going to his rest he went out by the 
was next to the street, it added very much | bee-hives again and thanked God for the 
to the untidiness and uninviting appearance | great new happiness that was coming into 
of the place. John’s mother had often asked | his life. He was asleep almost as soon as 
if a ditch could not be dug so as to letoff the he touched the pillow. His wife retired a 
wetness, but it had never been done. Right little later, and noted that even on his face 
near the ce was a low place in the road, | when asleep, there was a hopefulness and 
and a small bridge had been built over it to | peace she had never seen before. Iitwas be- 
~ | cause God was leading and he was follow- 
It! ing. Before night of the next day they had 


take the water that seemed, winter and sum 


mer, to be oozing out of this miry place. 
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got up into the worst part of the slop-hole. 
ohn suggested using the old boots for a 
covering, to get them out of sight, as well as 
the broken crockery and tinware ; but friend 
Merrybanks, who was a much-interested 
spectator, said there was a better place for | 
old boots, shoes, bones, feathers, etc., and 
all kinds of animal matter, and so they were 
carried to the manure or compost heap, near 
the stable. The surface of the rock here) 
was more uneven, and finally, all at once the | 
water spouted right out of one side of this 
ditch. It poured out into the stone channel, 
and made a gurgling merry brook as it went 
down under the bridge. John’s father dug 
out a little where the water seemed to come 
from, and found a basin of white clear sand, 
after the mud had washed away, and through 
this sand the water bubbled and boiled, as if 
it were water boiling in a kettle. 

“A spring! a spring!’? came from all 
hands, and every one had to rush up, in> 
spite of the mud and stench from the place, 
to see this wonderful spring. Friend M. 
spoke,— 

** Look here, neighbor! I have got an oil- 
barre], with both heads out, that 1 think we 
ean fix right over this.”’ 

** But it will taste of the oil,” said John. 

‘** No, for we will burn the inside with sha- , 
vings untilit is charred. This will take off | 
the taste and smell, and also prevent it from | 
rotting.” 

The barrel was fixed, and, after charring, 
the hoops were driven tight, and nailed. 
After setting it over the spring, some tough 
clay was found and spread around the inside, 
and the same kind of clay tamped solid 
around the outside. While doing this, a 
small passage was left for the water into the 
stone drain. Before stopping this and mak- 
ing the barrel fill with water, some provision 
was to be made for the overflow. Friend M. 
said he had a tin eave-spout that he thought 
would just about reach down to the road 
by the bridge. While John is despatched to | 
bring it, I shall have to explain that he had, 
some time before this, built a sort of play- 
house for Mary, in the corner of the lot, near | 
the bridge. The roof was simply some, 
boards laid over, and the angle in the fence 
formed two sides. Well, the tin pipe, when 
put in place, came out just in front of this 
playhouse. It chanced to be of just about 
the size needed to drive into the bunghole 
of the barrel, and this brought it under- 
ground enough to be out of the way for 
plowing. After all was fixed, and the pipe 
covered up, a ball of stiff clay was forced 
into the channel where the water ran into— 
the drain, and all watched breathlessly to 
see if the clay was impervious enough to) 
confine the water. The water did not quite 
stop in the drain, it is true; but this indi- 
cated that the water was coming out of the 
wet, springy ground, for the barrel was 
slowly filling up. Very soon it was up to 
the tin pipe, and as the tin was nicely turned 
over and tacked to the inside of the barrel, 
the spring was soon all flowing out through 
the pipe, and pouring in a little waterfall | 
among the gravelly pebbles down by the— 
bridge, right in front of the playhouse. | 
John, in anticipation of the momentit would , 


come, had one of his old water-wheels, sup- 
ported on acouple of forked sticks, and in 
no time the wheel, was spinning like a thing 
of life, and spattering the cocl spring water 
in a most refreshing way on that hot sum- 
mer afternoon. At this point, Uncle Billy 
drove along. 

“Why, neighbor Jones, have you really 
found such a nice spring in that wet, nasty 
place?” 

*“*So it would seem,” said John’s father, 
pleasantly, although he remembered vividly 
about the cow and the honey. 

‘* Well, now, we have just been talking of 
a trough down in the woods, that would fit 
this place exactly ; and if you wish to allow 
this water to be used as a public watering- 
place, the trough is at your service, and my 
men will bring it over this afternoon.” 

Mr. Jones was surprised. In fact.all were 
a little surprised. Freddie ventured,— 

** Why,are you going to fix it so everybody 
can just drive right up here and let their 
horses get a drink whenever they want it?” 

‘“That is the idea exactly, my man,” said 
Uncle Billy. Thus encouraged, Mary looked 
up into the rich farmer’s face, and ventured ,— 

** Hadn’t you ought to bring a little trough, 
so the dogs can drink too?” Her father 
chided her gently for her presumption, but 
she had read Uncle Billy better than he, for 
the reply came,— 

‘Yes, my girl, we will bring a little trough 
for the dogs to drink out of, so they won’t 
go mad in a dry time, and you are to take 
care of it, and keep it nice and clean.” 

The trough came, with a little one at- 
tached to one end. A liole was bored in the 
end of the large trough, with a hollow plug 
in it, and through this hollow plug the water 
fell into the little trough below. That the 
trough might not get pushed about and in- 
jured, the men brought a couple of solid 
posts, and before they went away the whole 
was most thoroughly stayed with spikes, and 
additionally braced to the posts of the fence. 


‘It did not take John very long to fix the wa- 


ter-wheel right over the dogs’ trough; and, 
almost before they knew it, half of the little 
village had gathered about Mr. Jones’s new 
spring. By some unknown means the min- 
ister came too; and, after shaking Uncle 
Billy cordially by the hand, and thanking 
him for his assistance in the matter, he 
found a clean white shingle, which he tacked 
to the fence, and with a piece of coal wrote 
on it as follows :— 


Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
Come ye to the waters, and drink. 


Of course, everybody had to look down in 
that black barrel, and see the white sand 
bubbling and boiling in the clear spring wa- 
ter; but through it all, Mr. Jones was still 
busily at work. The drain in the rock, with 
the flat stones laid over it,and the cut-up 
tinware laid nicely over them, was not yet 


filled up. He was just now cutting down 
the tall rank weeds, and stamping them in 
the drain, before throwing on the dirt. Even 
late as it was in the season, he had a plan of 
raising a crop there before winter, and he 
was in haste to get the ground dry and 
ready to plow. [think I shall have to give 
you a picture of— 
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Our Homes. 


Sf) EAR FRIENDS :— Did you never hear 
D of a minister asking a friend in whom 

he had great confidence, to oceupy his 
pulpit in his stead once ina while ? Well, I 


7 do not mean to say that I have a pulpit, or 


THE WATERING-TROUGH BY THE BRIDGE. 


After seeing the minister mark on a 
shingle with a piece of coal, John thought 
he would try his hand at it, and you will see 
a sample of his work up over the playhouse. 


On the post by the trough you will see a tin | 


cup hanging. 


ant history, and unless I am very much mis- | 
taken, it (the history, not the cup) contains | 


something helpful to more than one of my 
readers. It is too dark to work, and all the 


family, except John, are sitting on the log | 


that goes across the bridge, listening to the 


ripple of the water as it falls from the water- | 


wheel. 

‘The ground was pebbly and sandy near 
where the water flowed out of the small 
trough, so there was but little danger of its 
being muddy; but back, further up the 
bank, there was a spot of clay. As there 
were a great many stones in their garden 
and corn-field, Mr. Jones was speaking about 
having them all gathered up and put around 
the watering-trough, that it might not get 


muddy for the horses as they came up to. 
While he was planning how he) 
would make a stoneboat for drawing the | 


drink. 


stone, both from the adjoining roadsides as 


well as from the garden, John came running | 


up, saying,— 


**Q father. father! the bees are actually | 


building comb again in the boxes. I thought 


they were gathering honey in the am bee- | 


hive, and so I went and looked in them out- 
doors, and the boxes are full of bees, and 
you can see the white comb where it sticks 
out of the cluster. They are just more than 
serabbling around and working.” 

“ Scrabbling?” said his mother. 


‘** Well, you just come and see if they don’t 


‘ scrabble.’”’ 

‘**Itmust be from the peppermint,” said his 
father. 

‘* Father,” said Mary, ‘‘ you do not think 
Uncle Billy is ‘an old curmudgeon’ now, do 
you ?” 

‘** No, my child, and I was very wrong and 
wicked to have spoken so of any of my 
neighbors.”’ ‘rhe next sentence was spoken 
more to his wife. ‘‘Canit be possible that 
thisis the same world, and the same people 
that I knew only last week? Is it really 
possible the change is only in my poor self, 
and nowhere else?”’ 


Well, this tin cup has a pleas- | 


'that I am a minister, by any means: but I 
| know something of the great crowd of friends 
| that look monthly for the talks I have given 
| you here; and while listening to a sermon a 
| Sunday or two ago, I could not help think- 
‘ing how much I would like you all to hear 
it. It was not so much because it was re- 
'markably able, as it was that it happened to 
be right in the line of my teachings and my 
talk to you, and because I know that there 
are some of you who think you have almost 
‘too hard atime of it in this world. I have 
often thought that you little know what a 
blessing it is for you that you did have a 
hard time, and that you did have to work 
and scrape for every thing you enjoyed ; but 
| it seems to me I have never been abie to tell 
| it so plainly and clearly as has our young 
friend, Rev. G. J. Webster, of Weymouth, 
Medina Co., Ohio. It may be well to state, 
i that 1 never saw him until my eyes rested 
(on him in our pulpit, and I was very much 

inclined to murmur at seeing the face of a 
| stranger, in place of our regular pastor. I 
finally decided that it would be a better spir- 
| it to accept him as one whom God had sent. 
Now I wish you to welcome his kind, hope- 
ful words in the same way. May the spirit 
of the Master carry these words home to 
your hearts, and into your week-day lives, ex- 
actly as they were carried into mine! 

My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions.—JAMES IL: 2. 

Without doubt, the word here translated “ temp- 
tations’’ is not to be taken inthe ordinary modern 
sense; i. e., an inducement to do some wicked thing; 
but, rather, it means something evil to be borne. 
The Greek word means, a putting to the proof; 
| proof, trial, calamity, affliction. It means, also, a di- 
| rect temptation to sin, but hardlyin the text. There 

the apostle exhorts the saints to rejoice in every 
trial, or testing; that is, all loss, evil report, perse- 
cution, sickness, death, etc., for they are good, even 
though they be evil. 

Let me then take for the topie of this discourse, 
| this subject, drawn directly from the text already 
| given— 

THE GOOD OF TRIAL AND DISCIPLINE, 
Judging from the habit of the world, we should in- 
| fer that its value was chiefly medicinal; trials are 
| to be taken, only because we must, and never with 
| joy. Everywhere we find parents and friends who 
| plan and work with might and main to keep away 
| trialof every kind from their loved ones. How 
| many young people there are, especially girls, who 
are reared as carefully as hot-house plants. They 
| are taught only what is pleasant to know —the ac- 
| complishments; they never soil their hands, or 
| harden their muscles by severe labor; they are kept 

carefully away from all sights and sounds that 
| might shock their delicate senses; as far as possi- 
ble, every wish is gratified; ‘* they toil not, neither do 
| they spin.”” Quitecommon this is with the children 
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of the rich, and toa less extent among those who 
are not rich. 

Many parents who have been reared in the hard 
school of poverty, and have come out of it sturdy, 
self-reliant, and strong, say one to another, “I don’t 
want my children to have as hard.a time as I had.” 
So, ofttimes, they make their own life harder that 
their children’s may be easier. Many young men, 


perhaps from sheer affection, refuse to marry until | 
they can place their wives above all necessity for | 


labor; and many young women—from self-love, 
however — who will not marry until they find a man 


who not only loves them, but can keep them in ease | 


andluxury. Indeed, the whole system of the train- 
ing of women in the upper classes, in the past, and 
among some nations and classes of society now, 
seems to have had this idea at the root of it— that 
woman was to be care free, to live easy, to look 
pretty, to be good-natured, and not to trouble her- 
self about any thing else. That was her sphere. 

I can not speak too strongly of the foolishness of 
this system. It runs counter to all the teachings of 
Scripture and nature and experience. These ever 
teach that the best results in character can only 
come through some form of trial and discipline. It 
is absolutely impossible that creatures such as we 
are should be allowed to have every thing pleasant; 


to do just as we wish, and have every thing our own . 
That can be only for those who are perfect in | 


way. 
wisdom and in love. The perfectly wise will always 
know what is best: the perfectly loving one will al- 
ways choose it; and such, and only such, will it be 
safe to trust fully. 

We need only to look at the results of such a sys- 
tem, to convince ourselves of its folly. See the 
great army of spoiled children, who, “ left to them- 
selves, have brought their mothers to shame;’’ the 


dissipated, licentious, worthless sons of rich men, | 


who themselves have worked and schemed to make 
money for their children, but have ruined them by 
it; the idle, trifling young women; the wasters, the 
poverty-stricken; the vicious slaves of bad habits 
engendered in the days of plenty,—all these show 
the folly of a life of ease and gratification. 

Depend upon it, God's plan is the best one, al- 
ways; and that is, not to furnish men with every 
thing in such quantity and shape as to need no 


thought or toil on their part, but rather so that | 


every thing good they have shall be the result of 
their own earnest, careful labor. * * ou 


I have heard people speak of the “gospel of | 
work,” and [ thought the phrase a most fit and beau- | 


tiful one. 


what is called religion were of much worth, or could | 


be long sustained. That is to say, no good princi- 
ples or beliefs can save one without he do good 
acts too; or, in other words, good action is as much 


divine, as pleasing to God, as speech or belief. Or- | 


thodoxy is not more essential than orthopraxy. One 
is not necessarily more pleasing to God, when, 


filled with religious fervor, he is shouting and sing- | 


ing at a camp-meeting, than when, quietly plodding 


along between the handles of his plow, he follows | 


his team over the field. The old monks had a say. 
ing, that, “to labor is to pray;’ 
says, “If work be not worship then the more 
pity for worship, for it (work) is the divinest thing 
yet discovered under God’s sky.” Most surely,work | 
effort, something to do or bear, is good, not only for 
the results accomplished outside of ourselves, but 


In work, there is salvation; a salvation | 
absolutely essential, without which no amount of | 


* and Carlyle | 


| also for what it works in'us. For that, the trial is 
| Something to be rejoiced over. 
l should not wish to leave the idea, that trial and 
discipline are good for their own sakes. That can 
| not be true. I can’t like pain because pain itself, 
abstractly considered, is a good thing; nor poverty, 
because it is pleasant to be poor; nor the conscious 
ness of ignorance or weakness, because it is good to 
be thus; nor sickness nor death because they are 
blessings. All these things are but mediate and rel- 
ative goods, not of any value or delightsomeness in 
themselves alone, but valuable as ‘working out in 
us the peaceable fruits of righteousness.’’ They are 
the means to something better; the labor which we 


| sell for gold, the stepping-stones to something high- 


er and nobler in character and experience, that . 
could not have been otherwise gained. A whipping 
| is an evil, decidedly; but if a boy will not be thought- 
ful and obedient and good without, and can be made 
so with it, then the whipping is a good, most truly. 
That boy can afford to kiss the rod, even though it 
makes his back smart and ache, and makes the 
groans and tears come fast and free. It works out 
in him the peaceable fruits of righteousness. If 
they could have come without the whipping, that 
, were better; but as they did not, then it was good to 
have it. 

I met, net many months ago, a young man just re- 
leased from the State prison of Wisconsin. In tell- 
‘ing me of his experience as a convict, he said he 

blessed the day he was ever sent there, for he 

thought it had proved his salvation. The confine- 
ment, the work, the discipline, the shame, the op- 
portunity to think, all brought him to his senses-as 
perbaps nothing else could. ‘Though at first his cell 

had seemed a perfect hell, it had rather been but a 
| purifying purgatory that cleansed him for heaven. 

And now (for space will not allow diffuseness) let 
me briefly indicate some of the benefits that come 
/ through trials. And first, I mention, as does the 
apostle, 

PATIENCE. 

“My brethren,’ says James, “count it all joy 
when you fall into divers temptations, knowing 
that the trying of your faith worketh patience.”’ 

Says the apostle Paul, who certainly ought to 
know from a most thorough experience of his own, 
|“ We glory in tribulations also, knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience.” 

Now, I know no virtue, save the one all-compre- 
hending virtve of love, that so crowns and orna- 
| ments a character as this one of patience. The abil. 
ity to toil persistently, to endure cheerfully, to con- 
| trol the speech, to manage the senses, all this, and 
| more, is true of the patient man. Patience is quiet, 
| yet brave and bold. The patient man may say, as he 
| looks trials in the face, ‘*I am not afraid of what 
you may do tome. I have been through such ex- 
| periences before, and, by the grace of God, I stood 
and can again.” 

The good of trial, then, is, that it developes just 
this virtue. It must needs do it. The trials of 
home and family life, of school life, of business life, 
| of church life, all surely exercise and draw out and 
make strong the grace of patience. 

Another benefit from trials is their usefulness in 
the development of faculty, skill, resource, power, 
ete. There is great disadvantage in a too liberal na- 
| ture. The most progressive and powerful nations 

and races are not those where the sun and the earth 
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have been the kindest. Indeed, it is no paradox to 
say, that if we had all we want we should have al- 
most nothing; but as we have so little, it is that we 
have so much. 

We can not help but see that trials keep us from 
temptations and from sin. Ease and laziness pro- 
voke to lust. “Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.’”’) When Jeshurun waxed fat, then 
he kicked. The ancient monks had asaying, that “a 
laborious monk wus beset by only one devil, but an 
idle one by a legion.’’ The rich and idle are put to 
many shifts * to kill time; the busy and the . needy 
can not find time enough. Many a young person 
might have been a blessing to the world had the ne- 
cessity to work been laid upon him; but having no 
need to labor for self, he would not labor for others. 
Necessity might have been for him not only the 
mother of invention, but the guide to all useful- 
ness, and perhaps, in time, to self-sacrifice; but 
without her, his life went to waste and shame. 

Trials are blessings, in that they develop sympathy 
with others. They produce, as already shown, the 
ability to help, and no less certainly the spirit of 
helpfulness. He who has suffered, is generally giad 
to help another similar sufferer with his experience. 
Let us not forget, that in this way lies the divine 
method of training, nor with rebellion and useless 
repining strive to thwart God's plans for us. Thus 
itis that God brings human souls to perfection. 
And, given such creatures as we are, ] see no other 
way possible. What God wants, looks for in us, and 
is ever trying to develop, is grace —actual good- 
ness that can be seen and felt and understood, He 
wants no spurious transcendentalism, no fanati- 
cism, nor ‘aysticism, nor asceticism, but goodness, 
righteousness, true love to him and men, that shows 
itself in heart and word and act. And grace is not 
manufactured for us, nor grafted or infused intous, 
but is developed from what is in us already. God 
can not make us holy, save through the use of 
means, and in connection with our own willing and 
acting. We may pray for grace, but we shall get it 
through trial and discipline, and by all the ways 
which Providence (who is God) may lead us. * * * 
* 1 beseech you therefore, bretbren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies as living sacri- 
fices.”’ Let God have his way with you until youcan 
say, as did Paul, from your own experience, ** These 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” Rest in bim until you can say that 
you are *‘ persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
trom the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” * Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that hath loved us.”’ 


Now, dear friends, to bring this practical 
sermon right down to us, let me ask if there 
is one among you who has ever asked him- 
self the question, Is it right, and does God 
wish, that I should have so much trouble ? 
It is right, just as you have been conducting 
yourself, but it is not right, as you might 
conduct yourself. ‘he trouble, is the medi- 
cine that will do you good, and if you take 
it as something administered by the hand of 

our kindest friend, it will cure the trouble. 

y Saying it will cure the trouble, I do not 
mean that the cause of it will necessarily be 








removed; it may be just there yet, but you 
may have grace to ‘** count it all Joy,” ete. 

Now in regard to unkind and unjust treat- 
ment that you may meetin this world. Can 
we count it all joy when we are unfairly per- 
secuted ? I think we can, in two ways. 
is going to make us better, and we will have 
the joy of showing our strength by becoming 
weak. If power is in our hands, we can 
show our Savior and the world that we can 
hold power and yet not use it. A man suc- 
ceeded in business, and some, perhaps out of 
enmity, started false stories about his fi- 
nances. He talked back,anda long wrangle 
ensued. <A friend asked why he took the 
time and pains to reply at all, when he had 
so much that needed his hands and _ brains. 

** And shall I not even assure my friends 
that these reports so many of them are ask- 
ing about are not true ?” 

* Yes: but do not mention your maligners 
at all. Answer, ina general way, that you 
have no bills in the wor!d that are not paid 
as soon as due, and then be sure this is kept 
true, to the very letter.”’ 

See— 

Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves; be 
ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But be- 
ware of men: for they will deliver you up to the councils, and 
they will scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a _ testi- 
mony against them and the Gentiles. But when they deliver 
you up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall 
bo given youin that same hour what ye shall speak.—MatTrT. 

You are not to studyup a long and labored 
answer to your enemies. You are not to 
study at all; in fact, you are to‘ take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak,’ for 
God’s truth can always be told in very few 
words. 

In the multitude of words there wanteth not sin; but he that 
refraineth his lips is wise. —PROV. 10:19. 








‘TOBACCO COLUMN. 


wf WANT one of the 5ve smokers so much praised 
of late. I don’t think it hardly fair to say, “If 
you don’t send me one [ will commence smok- 
ing again.’’ I left off about two and a half years 
ago, before I knew you were going to pay for it. 
Dr. C. H. SMITH. 
Ellaville, Schley Co., Ga., Sept. 6, 1881. 
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Inclosed find stamps for one of Clark’s smokers. 
As it is now over 30 years since I quit the use of to- 
bacco, which I bad been an inveterate user of for 25 
years, I suppose I quit too long ago to entitle me to 
the smoker. My advice to all users of the “vile 
weed”’ is, to quit and stay quit, whether they get a 
smoker or not. O. O. SPENCER. 

Lake Worth, Dade Co., Fla., Aug. 18, 1881. 


Put me down with your little army who have quit 
the habit of smoking tobacco; but as I have already 
bought my smokers and paid for them (herewith 
inclosed), you can not accuse me of bad intentions 
in getting you to pay me for doing my duty to my- 
self and family. I also got a young man (* first-rate 
fellow’’) to quit at the same time. 

Not for publication. H. F. B. 

May God bless you, friend B., for helping 
so much; and as Iam sure your letter, as 
given above, will help more, I have taken 
the liberty to use it, notwithstanding your 
parting injunction, by omitting all but ini- 
tials. We must let our light shine, and not 
hide it under a bushel. 
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GAMBLING IN FARM PRODUCTS, 


PRESUME our readers, in common 

with the rest of mankind, have 
= been touched with the temptation to 
speculate, since the recent high prices of 
wheat, ete. Don’t do it! don’t do it. If 
you gain, you are harmed; and if you lose, 
you are harmed. ‘lhe greater harm will 
probably come if you should chance to be 


among the few who gain, for it will unfit | 
you, and spoil your relish and enjoyment for | 
It | 
is only one of the many ways the evil one | 


all honest, fair, and square day’s work 
has of getting good men away from their 
own good honest work. I can most heartily 
emphasize the following from the American 
Agriculturist, especially the item about sell- 


ing your crops, getting the money, and pay- | 
lt is the same with honey. | 


ing up debts. j 

Sell when you can geta fair price; get the 

money, and pay up debts, if you have any. 

THE GREAT GRAIN SPECULATION, OR “‘CRAZE,” OF 
1881. 


Never before in this country, or in any other, has 
there been any thing at all comparable to the pres- 


ent speculation, rather * gambling,”’ in wheat, corn, | 


and outs, andin hog products. ‘lhis gambling spirit 
has taken possession of large masses of people, and 
extends trom the great dealers who handle or bet on 
tens of millions of bushels, down through all ranks, 


to the hotel-waiter who puts up his week’s wages as | 


a “*margin’’ on the purchase of a single hundred 
bushels. 


So great is the present rage of this kind of specu- | 
lation, that on some days sales reach tens of millions | 
er S| 
grain, on previous contracts, were reported at 382,- | 


of bushels. On one day (Oct. 1) the ‘deliveries 


00,000 bushels in Chicago alone! 
This speculation has demoralized the whole trade. 


The * bulls’’ have run up prices so bigh as to nearly | 
On Oct. 1, the “ visible supply” of | 


Stop exports. 


wheat (that is, wheat in the elevators and store- 


houses, and in transit) amounted to 41,203,648 bush- | 


els. Last year at the same there were only 37,099,745 


bushels, showing more available wheat now than one | 
year ago, though prices are fully 40 per cent higher, | 
Nearly the same of corn, the “ visible supply”’ being | 


near 27,649,173 bushels; last year, 28,289,208 bushels. 
The increased price, produced largely by specula- 


tion, is beneticial to all those producers able to get | 


their grain to market while these high rates prevail. 
But it is deranging almost all other business very 
greatly. 


banks, and from all other legitimate business, to 


supply the ** margins,” or to carry the stocks actu- | 


ally purchased and held by speculators: 

Exporting being at a standstill, the inflow of for- 
eign money we should have is nearly stopped, and 
European buyers are seeking cheaper supplies in all 
other parts of the world. 
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Money is drawn in immense sums from the | 


The high speculative prices are greatly diminish- | 
ing the consumption, and this alone must, ere long, | 
bring about a decline. The laboring classes are | 
compelled to pay much higher rates for their daily | 
food, the advances mainly going into the hands of | 


Nov. 


etc., will go higher, from natural causes, or that 
they can “corner’’ the supplies, and put up the 
rates. The outlook would seem to be that. while 
speculative influences may sustain or even advance 
prices temporarily, there can hardly be a demand 
for all the grain, ete. Consumers, both at home and 
abroad, will necessarily curtail their purchases 
very materially, and these high rates we call out 
supplies from other sources not usually drawn 
upon. 
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Let no man deceive you with vain words; for be- 
cause of these things cometh the wrath of God upon 
the children of disobedience.—EPHESIANS 5: 6, 


a 
AFTER this date, the Simplicity smokers will be 
sold at the same price as the new Clark. 


WE have to-day, October 28th, 4,472 subscribers. 
| One more month, and then comes the annual tum- 
| ble in our subscription list. 


By our new price list, dated Novy. Ist, you will see 
that we have advanced the price of queens for No- 
vember one-fourth. This is chiefly on account of 
| the greater risk in shipping in colder weather. 


BASSWOOD-TREES. 

OwR friends will observe we have taken the above 
trees out of our price list. The reason is, that the 
supply in our neighboring forests is exhausted. We 
are just now thinking of starting a basswood nur- 
sery. 

THE comb honey we are selling in our lunch room 
cost us 21 ects., and we are selling it for 24. Itis not 
| in 1-lb. sections, either. If it was, it would cost us 
more money still. Huve bee-keepers any thing to 
complain of in the way of prices ? 


Ir you don’t want your bees to raise any brood un- 

til next April, why just take away their queens, and 

| buy some more when you want them, of the friends 

South. Thisis my invention, and I hereby give no- 

tice, that nobody is to get it patented, or sellitasa 
secret, ee : 

PLEASE, friends, do not take it for granted, when 


the speculators. Labor must therefore advance, 
and this in turn increases the cost of manufactures 
and of all products of labor. 

Of course, every speculator, large and small, e¢z- 
pects to sellout before any great decline shall come, 
and the shrewder ones will do so, leaving the great 
mass to bear the brunt of the loss. 


Clear-headed business men now greatly fear that | 


in the future, perhaps the very near future, a crash 
will come that will derange the whole business of 
the country. 

To the oft-repeated question from our readers, 
“Shall we sell now, or hoid on?” we can only an- 
swer, that a good general rule is to sell whenever 
ready; get the money; pay up debts, and keep in as 
snug and safe a condition as possible. 


uncertainty. One-half of the speculators whomake 
a business of studying the prospects — viz., the sell- 
ers tor future delivery — believe prices will fall. 
The other half of them — the buyers — believe grain, 


To sell, or | 
hold on for change of prices, is to speculate on great | 


| you do not see your articles or reports in the very 
| next journal, that I do not think them worthy of 
| notice. It takes time to get around to these things, 
| and a pretty good heap of matter is almost always 


| waiting for consideration. 


FRIEND D. A. JONES sends outa very pretty circu- 

lar and price list, and gives in it, gratis, his method 
| of wintering bees; also some interesting matter 
| about his new races of bees. As we are much in- 
| terested in friend Jones’s experiments and ventures, 
| I presume every one will want it. 


Do not be in haste to decide a colony is queenless 
| this month, even if you do not find eggs or brood. 

Unless you have been feeding regularly, it would be 
| Singular if you did. Neither is it to be wondered at, 
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if you do not find the queen readily, for she will be 
ubout as small as «a worker, and get abopt much 
more lively than at other seasons of the year. 


THE communication from Mr, Rose, on page 568, 
was somewhat shortened. After it was printed, he 
wrote, asking to have it inserted entire or not at all. 
Will the friends please so state it, when the article 
is sent in, where they wish it used without pruning, 
or-not at all? 


FRIEND VALENTINE asked meif I would not like 
a nucleus of his Albinos. Thinking he meant to 
make me a present of them, | replied in the affirma- 
tive. Some time afterward I discovered my mis- 
take, and paid him for them, as a matter of course. 
It was simply a misunderstanding, and no blame at- 
taches to either of us, so far as I ean see. 


A CONUNDRUM ON RIGHT AND WRONG. 

A QUEEN reached a customer's postoflice one 
night, but before morning the postoffice, queen, and 
all, burned up. Jn our price list we agree to deliver 
safely at nearest post or express office. The post- 
master says he saw the cage when it was taken 


from the mail-bag, but can’t say whether the bees | 


were in good order or not. Who should bear the 


loss, myself or my customer? 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS FOR 1882 

PART SECOND of Our Homes is now completed, 
and will be ready to mail in a week or ten days; and 
to keep our friend M.,the printer, busy, we have 
decided to print catalogues and circulars for bee- 
keepers, where wanted. For this purpose we will 
use any of the cuts found in our price list without 
extra charge. Write out the matter you wish in it, 
plainly, send along a sample of something that suits 
you, if you can, and we will give you an estimate 
without charge. 


I PRESUME most of our readers remember the 
young man whom I[ have called “ Fred,” inthe Home 
Papers; the one who came out of our jail, and aft- 
erward became quite active in the mission Sunday- 
school work. “ Fred”’ has recently held quite an 
important position on our railroad, and was being 
rapidly promoted; but within a few days he was 
killed by an accident, not far from our place of 
business. One of his companions, in telling me of 
the accident, summed it all up in these words, 
‘*Fred was ready to die. #3 


BEE CANDY. 

IF you are too late with your feeding to feed liquid 
food, give them candy made of pure granulated sug- 
ar. It is a very easy matter to make it by the di- 
rections given in the A B C; but if you insist on hav- 
ing us doit, we can furnish it in frames, trays, or 
bricks, for 15¢ per lb. It won't pay to order it by ex- 
press or mail; neither will it pay by freight, unless 
you order 25 lbs. or over, or have it sent with other 
goods. Unless your time is valuable, it will pay you 
best to get the sugar at the groceries, and make it 
yourself. At this date we can sell you granulated 
sugar by the barrcl, shipped from New York, for 
10% cents. 


A BIG SWINDLE. 


Last spring «a visitor purchased some _ bybrid 


queens we had received from some of our many cus- 
tomers, and now he reports that one of them was a 
tested queen whose bees have, during the past sum- 
mer, given him over a hundred Ibs. of honey. Now, 
who of you is it that has been selling us pure queens 


for hybrids? I do not know how you will avoid such 
a grievous (?) disappointment, unless you buy dollar 
queens, take your chances, and do the testing your” 
| self. (Another friend says he bought a hybrid of us 
that proved pure.) This same friend lives near a 
basswood belt that was produced by basswoods 
springing up where a hurricane blew down all the 
other trees, about 40 years ago. He got 18 lbs. of 
basswood from one colony in one day. 





PROF. CooK, in his happy way, gets off the fol- 


| lowing :— 
| DON’T FORGET IT. 
| The 14th annual meeting of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
| ciation will be held at Battle Cre¢ +k, on the Michigan Central R. 
| R., Dec. 8th, 1881. D. A. Jones, C. F. Muth, O. O. Poppleton, A. I 
| Root, and T. F. Newman, have all promised to be present, if 
| possible, and we have all learned that, with these men, almost 
} any thing i is possible. Mr. Jones will tell us of the “* new bees, 
| which we have received only as the result of his wondrous 
energy and enterprise. C.F. Muth and T. G. Newman, who have 
done so much to develop the honey market. will give 
their valuable store-house. The former will tell us all about 
foul brood — a most important subject to Michigan apiarists 
No one in the U.S. is more competent. O. O. Poppleton, one 
of the Doolittles of the West, will speak of chaff hives, and tell 
us how to winter safely. A. I. Root, the apiarian “* Jack of all 
trades,’’ will meet and be met by a host of friends. From our 
own State we expect to hear from such men as J. Heddon, J. H. 
Townley, and W. Z. Hute hinson. The president will also give 
his address. Subject, ‘* Crumbs from the Table of the National 
Convention.’> Come one, come all. A. J. Cook, Pres. 

T. F. BincuaM, Sec. 


us from 


THE principal fault that has developed with the 
50-cent smoker is that, when very hot, it sometimes 
draws sparks into the blast-tube, and burns the bel- 
lows. It also blows sparks into the hive at times, 
in common with all other smokers that I know of. 
Well, this defect has been remedied by a circular 
piece of perforated tin, pushed in just forward of 
the screws, near the blast-tube. This completely 
remedies both troubles, but after a while it gets 
stopped up with soot. To clear it from this, push it 
out and bend it until the soot cracks off, then put it 
back. We will mailthese circular pieces of perfor- 
ated tin (to any one who has bought one of the 50- 
cent smokers), free of charge. Just say on a postal, 
you want one. Some one has said that vinegar will 
take the gummy matter from a smoker-tube in- 
stantly. To make this smoker direct draft, when 
starting the fire just place your finger over the noz- 
zle, and it is done instantly. 


HONEY PLANTS IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 

A YEAR ago I did my level best to raise Simpson 
honey-plants in the fall, even to carrying water dur- 
adry time, to water the seed-bed. Well, this year I 
planted*potatoés in a sandy spot, down by the pond. 
I did not get many potatoes, but I have got a most 
beautiful plot of Simpson plants. The seeds blew 
over from the large patch, and the sandy ground 
just suited it. To-day, October 27th, the plants are 
about two feet high, and humming with the bees, al- 
though we have had several pretty severe frosts. 
The fresh, bright, thrifty green (in spite of a sharp 
frost last night), rests me when I go down among 
them, more than [ can tell. Tbey cover the ground 
so thickly [ shall have lots of roots to sell you in 
the spring; and a good thrifty root that has wintered 
over will stand a thousand miles of mail bags, al- 
most as well asa potito. Of course, the old plants 
are all dry now, but itis easy to manage so we can 
havea yield of honey in October, and perhaps No- 
vember. It is only the young plants that blossom in 
the fall so late. Next year they will bloom in Aug- 
ust, and give their greatest yield, and be done by 
October. The year after, they will do nearly the 
same; but like the strawberry, after two full crops 
they do but little, and we must start with new 
plants again. The Spider plant does not stand as 
much frost as the Simpson. 
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I AM inclined to think friend Heddon puts it a lit- 
tle strongly when he says, on page 543, “And nowthe 
favorite chaff packing and cushions are being con- 
demned,even when they are to be left out.’”’ 


able that we are having more orders for chaff hives 


than we have ever had any previous fall, by far; | 


but I think friend Heddon is right in saying the 
chaff cushions we have been using do not afford 
ventilation enough for winters like the last. As to 


just how this more ventilation shal! be given, I con- | 


fess 1 can not exactly say, but I feel sure we need 
the chaff packing at the sides of tne hive. Auger- 
holes through the honey-board, with a tight cap 
placed over, have done so well throughout the coun- 
try around here, even during the past hard winter, 


that I know it answers very well, and I am now in- | 


clined to think, a 2-inch hole through a close-fitting 
wood mat, into a shallow chamber under tbe chaff 
cushion, would give about the same results. Friend 
Muth’s straw mat would, without question, amount 


to the same thing virtually; and, by the way, whyis | 
mats | 
Does | 
friend Muth still use them? and where is friend | 


it we hear no more in regard to the straw 
which were so much in demand at one time?’ 


Nevins, who used to make them? 
SENDING GLEANINGS WITHOUT ITS BEING ORDERED. 

SEVERAL have scolded because we let GLEANINGS 
stop, while they had money in our possession, to 
their credit. Here is one: — 

Yours of 7th inst. is received | expected that you would con- 
tinue to send me GLEANINGS, but*perhaps you do not wish to do 
or, may be itisdead. I have received none since the June 
If you have no objection, please send it along till 
further orders THOS. GALBRAITH. 

Tarentum, Allegheny Co., Pa., Oct. 10, 1881. 


Now, friends, you are a little thoughtless. In the 
first place, how are we to know there is money to 
your credit, unless you say so? Again, would it be 
business-like to use that money for GLEANINGS, or 
any other purpose, unless you so directed? 


sO; 
number 


still have money placed to their credit, in case they 
may need some little thing. Should we force GLEAN- 


INGS on them, without knowing whether they wanted | 


it or not? Withba great deal of labor we could ex- 
amine every name as soon as the time expired, and 
see whether they had a credit on the ledger; but 
would we have a right, even then, to continue the 
journal without orders? 


bother of telling us to send it on, every yéar. just | 


order it sent for 5 or )0 years, and we will give you 
the very best discount, and you will have no more 
bother, I assure you. 


SOMETHING ON THE CREDIT SIDE OF HUMANITY, 


Most of you know something of the troubles we | 


have had in collecting small amounts due us, in our 
business transactions all over the world. Well, dur- 


ing the month of October, when we have the Jeisure | 


time to attend to it, it is our practice to send state- 
ments to all who have small credits, which have 
been left until they ordered something. Of course, 


you would think it a very easy thing to pay folks | 
money, compared with the task of getting them to | 
There are | 
some whom we have notified year after year, and | 


pay you money. But it isn’t, after all. 
asked what were their wishes; but we can’t get a 
reply. Writing to the postmaster to see if they are 
still there and living, don't always get a reply cither. 
We have now balances standing to the credit of | 
something like a thousand different persons; and to | 


Re- | 
ports in regard to chaff packing have been 80 favor- | ¢ 


We | 
have customers who do not take GLEANINGS, but | 


If you do not want the | 


write each one is such a task we have had the fol- 
lowing printed on a postal card, the blanks, of 
course, being filled out:— 


Friend . , we find in going over our books, as is our 
custom toward the end of the year, a balance in your favor of 
<0 Now, if you wish this to remain standing until you need 
something, we are perfectly willing it shou!d remain so as long 
as you wish: but lest you have forgotten it, we send you this 
card. If you think you shall not be needing any goods, or pre- 
fer the money, of course we will send it you at once. We en- 
close you our latest price list, and would invite your attention 
to our counter departments, where we make a specialty of 
Household Conveniences. [If we hear nothing from you, we 
shall take it for granted you wish the amount to stand, and will 
hold same subject to your order. Thanking you for your past 
favors in the way of patronage, Lremain, re speetiully yours, 

Medina, ©., Oct. 1, 1881. . Root, 


Do you wishto know the moral [I am getting at 
in this little statement? It is, that habits of pro- 
crastination and neglect are more common sins than 
those of deliberate dishonesty. Men who are pro- 
vokingly slowin paying small debits are about as 
slow in stirring themselves about money that is 
coming into their pockets, instead of going out. Al- 
though the sin is agrievous one, and clogs business, 
it isnotas bad as a downright purpose of wrong, 
and therefore we should again havecharity for even 
those whodon't pay. 








H. A. BURCH & CO. 


| ’ HAVE watched with careful interest your pub- 
1 lications of late, relating to H. A. Burch & Co., 
| = of South Haven, Mich., and the manner in 

which, as you allege, their customers are being 
' treated. Having beena reader of GLEANINGS for 
| some little time. and never having sent a communi- 

cation to your office, aside from my subscriptions, L 

am somewhat credulous to the belief that you will 

permit one who is simply in favor of having justice 

done by all, without reference to pretensions, posi- 
| tion, creed, sex, or color, rich «r poor, bigh or low, 

to occupy a small space in your publication, to state 

squarely what | know, letting the responsibility fall 

where it may. My orders placed with Messrs. 

Burch & Co., in 1880, were promptly filled. In May 
| last | took occasion to place un order with them 
again, and the time stipulated when the goods were 
to be forwarded. The time arrived, and my order 
was not filled; in answer to my inquiry, thev in- 
| formed me every thing was being done possible to 
fill their orders, and they felt positive my order 
would be reached by a certain date, naming it. Fail- 
ing to get my goods on the day appointed, and pre- 
judiced by the reports contained in your pages, I 
| visited South Haven, ostensibly for the purpose of 
commencing suit against Messrs. Burch & Co, for 
full amount of my order, with interest and dam- 
ages. My first business was to visit a few of the old- 
est and best citizensin the place, to whom [ stated 
| the circumstances, who in turn informed me of thé 
true character of Mr. H. A. Burch, whom they had 
known from boyhood, and said there must be some- 
thing annatural, and entirely different from the 
| course pursued by him heretofore; ziving as reason 
| therefor, that H. A. Burch had ever enjoyed the en- 
| viable reputation of being an upright, honest, clear- 

headed, prompt, and persevering voung man, and 
| it could not be possible he had so fallen, from sucha 
reputation, as to be unworthy of the estimation in 
| which he was held, and advised me to visit him and 
consult all the circumstances attending the case be- 
fore | proceeded against him. Upon visiting him, it 
required but a short time to take in the entire situ- 
ation. First, I counted 243 colonies of bees in his 
| apiary; Mr. Bureh in the work, with a competent 
| man with him (who. by the way, bad just arrived), 
| Shipping off bees, extracting honey, hiving swarms, 
ete. I found Mr. B. wis employed from sunrise un- 
| til about 11 p.m., and doing every thing in his power 
to get his orders otf. My feelings were softened, 
and suddenly changed. as the circumstances became 
apparent; and, seeing his dilemma, f took hold and 
| spent two days with him as pleasantly as I ever 

passed the time in my life, aiding the man out of 

trouble as far as I could, who, bur a few hours be- 

| fore, I was intending to cause trouble. In the assist- 
| ance rendered, I felt as though I was doing by oth- 

| ers as | would be done by. Having made other 

plans, Mr. B. paid me at once the amount sent with 
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my order, and desired to pay me the amount of ex- 
penses to his place and return, which was refused | 


by me. Treturned to my home amply repaid for the 
trouble and expense | had experienced, satisfied 
that Messrs. Burch & Co. were being unjustly criti- 
cised by you, especially when | was informed the 
same explanation bad been made to you that was 


made to me. Let any mun read Mr. B.’s letter in | 


September GLEANINGS as an explanation for any 
delay in filling orders; and if he has any charity for 
his fellow-man he will condemn every word you ut- 


ter in your remarks at the close of his letter, and as | 
cheerfully approve every word in the letter of Hon, | 


James Heddon, contained inthe same number. Mr. 
Heddon very ably gives just the reason why Mr. 
Burch has failed to please us all this year when he 
says, ** Without great caution, as well as good judg- 
ment, one is very apt to far overestimate his ability 


to fill all these odd-sized and complicated orders | 


with promptness.”” This letter of Brother Heddon’s, 
followed by Mr. B.’s own explanation, should satisfy 
all: it would my own mind had I never visited the 
apiary of Mr. B. 

In conclusion, permit me to state what I believe 


Ihave received now my 3 queens from Burch & 


Co, I sent him the money in April. 
H. M. MOYER. 


Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., Sept. 24, 1881. 


The queen I ordered of Mr. Burch last May was 
received the 8th inst., which makes Mr. B. and my- 
self square. A. M. SAWDEY. 

Poolville, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1881. 





RECENT ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS, IN OUR COUNTER STORE. 
Now, after all our talk about green corn, during 

the past months, no one has as yet reported having 
any forsale. We sold all ours while in the green 
state, on the ear, except some of the choicest saved 
for seed. Who has any dried or evaporated Mam- 
moth sweet corn (such as we sold the seed of), for 
sale now? and what is the price? I should be glad 
to purchase some. 


and honestly believe. First, Mr. B. will make good | 


every dollar sent him, if let alone. No one will lose | 


his money. I believe further, that the unwarranted 


pains taken by yourself, and Newman, of Chicago, | 


to catch at every thing, and by reason of the posi- 
tion you both enjoy in controlling a printing-press 
to scatter broadcast throughout this land statements 
that vou both should feel ashamed to utter against 
a tellow-creature in consequence of circumstances 
from which he is unable to extricate himsel fjprom pt- 
ly, will redound to your own injury and to his credit. 
I know three men, prominent in their respective lo- 
ealities, one of them residing in New York, who re- 


cently informed me that the course taken by you | 


two menin trying to drive to the wall Mr. Burch had 
convinced them that be was a man who s/iould and 
would be sustained. [ indorse their conclusions. 
Whenyou ask your readers to indorse the sjur cast 


at Mr. B. in the Sentinel, published at South Haven, | 


THE WATERBURY WATCHES. 


ONE of the firmof the Waterbury Watch Co. has 
just paid usa visit. Their new factory, which has just 
been finished at a cost of $300,000, is now turning out 
500 watehes per day. and can, if need be, increase 
the number to 100). Up to date, 150,000 have been 
|; sold. The first watch was sold the 22d of Dec., 1879. 

They were burned out the following April, so that 

for several months no work was done at all. After 

the fire they worked in quarters much Cramped for 
; room, until last May. They employ about 200 
hands now, a great part of them females. Their 
new factory will, however, admit of 400. After this 
reaches our friends, we shall be prepared to send 
| out only the new improved cases, which are plain 
| and smooth, as shown in the cut below, nickel all 
through, and will therefore never show brass like the 
old ones. 


as being the sentimentof hisown townsmen, youare | 


asking more than you are entitled to. Men of un- 
approachable character; men of honorand position; 
the best men in South Haven: men who have 
known him longer than this diminutive sheet has 
had existence, will contradict this statement, and 


tell you it is false. Such a course taken by amanof | 


your pretensions, sooner or later becomes obnox- 
ious to the masses. I can not believe you are prac- 
ticing what you are constantly preaching. 


Mr. Burch has filled orders from this and adjoin- | 


ing counties throughout the season, and the best of 
satisfaction has been given. On orders he could not 
fill at once, he has offered to return the money, and 
in some cases parties have recalled the money, 
which was returned promptly. 

H. A. Burch & Co. know nothing of my wish to ex- 
press myself in their behalf; they have never re- 
quested my assistance in any way, shape, or man- 
ner: but I desire that vou should know, and every 


reader of your publication as well, that, unsolicted, | 


I stand ready to help them; not by vainly offering 


to make good any one who may be defrauded by dis- | 
honest advertisers, but by speaking the simple | 


truth every time; and should they need it, | am 
realy to loan them money suflicient to make all 
the amends necessary. DAvip E. Rose. 

Grand Haven, Mich., Oct. 3, 1881. 

Iam sure we are all very glad indeed to 
get the above favorable report in regard to 
Mr. Burch, and we can freely overlook the 
mistaken opinion friend Rose has in regard 
to the bee journals, after reading his con- 
cluding sentence. A friend in need is a 


friend indeed, and Mr. Rose promises to be | 
a friend to us all. As many words seem | 


only to engender strife, shall we not now 
have deeds instead? 


The following have come in since our last: 
Lhave written Burch & Co. several times for my 
$6.65. Their reply Oct. 6th was, * Willdo so when we | 


ean; but the action of the bee journals has made it 
impossible for the present.” G.K. HUBBARD, 
LaGrange, Ind., Oct. 16, 1881. 


IMPROVED WATERBURY WATCH. 


They are, also, all packed ina beautiful silk-lined 
mailing-case. Notwithstanding all these and some 
, Other great improvements, the price will still be the 

same. We have made an especial arrangement to 
| get these waiches for our subscribers, and can now 

give, as a premium, a watch to every one who sends 

us five subscribers at $1.00 each, or we will send 
| GLEANINGS for one year, and a watch, to every one 
| who sends us $4.00. If you have already sent us a 
dollar for GLEANINGS for 1882, asking for no other 
| premium, you can have the watch for an even $3.00. 
| Remember to send lsc for postage, packing and reg- 
| istering. It has been quite a problem to mail watch- 
es safely, but we can do it now almost every time. 
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| 
WE have just received a very pretty opera glass, 
that we can sell for $3 00, instead of $5.00, the price | 


of those in our list. They are of course, not quite 
as ppwerful as the higher priced ones, but still are 
very nearly as good for bee hunting. 


HONEY - PAILS. 

THE prices on tinware have advanced, so that we 
are obliged to make our 5e pails hold exacilv 1 pint, 
instead of a pint and a half, as heretofore. 
now hold exactly 1'4 lbs. of 


25c in our market. 


A GOOD CLOCK FOR A DOLLAR. 

I KNEW pretty well it would come, but I did not 
think we should get 
we have. The smallest, called * Wee-wag,”’ isin iron, 
and is finished to look exactly like black marble. It 
keeps time splendidly, and is a real beauty; but it is 
so heavy it ean not go by 
Each one is packed in a very neat wooden case. 
other pattern is in a wooden case, with the door 
beautifully carved. Postage, 35ec. The works are 
so simple in either, that there is but little chance of 
their getting out of order. 


Postage. } [Pr.of 10, of 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 
3' ABC Plates: tin; 6in. 20 
| Rerry Dish, glass 2N |S 
| Butter-Dishes, individual; glass. .:..1 B)] 
3 | Cake-cutters, fancy, 6 different pat’ns | 28]° 
2 | Court Plaster, to be kept in Drawer 
under Buzz Saw Table 
| Oups, % pint 
3 China Mugs | 
| Glass Marbles, 144 in ‘ very handsome - 
Hf | Glass Cutters .... 
Just such as have been se ling ‘from 2 25 ‘to! 5c eac ch. 
2! Mustard Spoons, best boxwood = 
2 | Needles, the very best I know of (2 
papers for 5c) ‘ 
| Pans, Milk, toy, % pint, 2 f for 5c. Ex-. 
cellent for nail boxes.. ae 
3 | Pail, toy. covered 
3 | Pepper Boxes, Japanned 
2! Pie Grimpers, for cutting sf crusts.. 
3) Pie Plates, 6 inch . 
Just the thing for making * 
3 | | Rattle Boxes, tin ea 
| Screw-drivers, Sewing Machine, ] } Neat, 
Wood Handle, fine steel anh & 
2 | Spoons, tea, tinned iron .............. | 
2 Steel whey 4 Chains: neatly polished | 


4| 
FIVE- CENT COUNTER. 


| Bird-Cage Hooks; very handy. 
Clock cord, fine linen, 30 hour. 
| Gents’ Collars, Box of 19, any size... 
Glass Marbles, 154 in., verv handsome | 
| Pint Measures, tin, with lip; nice .... 
| Pie Lifters, very handy 
5 | Maple-sugar Cc andy: a beautiful con- 
fectionery; 14-Ib. pke. for 5 cents..... | 
2 | Tape Measure, Tailors’; leather 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


7 | Bruskes, Counter: good for the money 
2 | Cloeck-Cord, 30 hour: best linen 
13 Dripping-Pr ns. tin, 10's x13 
| Mason’s Fruit-Jars ..... 
9 Pot-covers, tin, 124% in., hemmed and 
handled , | 
5 | | WireSkimmers; well made, very useful 80 | 


a new ee 


| Glue, 1 pound 30 | 12 


et making cheirographs, or car pe nter’ 8 use; = excellent 


article. 
2 | Pocket-Compass, in brass case 1 40 | 13 00 


A most useful thing when traveling in the woods; well-made. 
Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
4 | Carpenter's Dividers, with wing.. 


21 | Steamers, tin, 9 in., nice and nseful | 2 00 
24 Soldering iron (or coppers) Ib 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
34 | Dish, or Rinsing-pan, 16 in 13 45 


Stamped bt a single piece of tin, 16 inches across; 17 quarts, 
and a most handy utensil in the kitchen 


june h’ * i es 


They | 
extracted honey, and | 
thus filled and labeled, they sell readily for an even | 


one so verv pretty as the two | 


mail for less than 50c. | 
The | 


od | best dark, 


5) at 2@24¢; 


* | Comb 18@20e; 


00 


12 25 | 20 00 
18 00 
| 2 00 | 18 00 


| Bt 00 | 


- | 3 00) 


21 | Pail, Milk, with Strainer attached.. 4-4 
| 3 | 


30) Pail, Covered, 6 qt., for cream ...... 
31 | Soldering iron (or copper) Llb...... | 3 00 
33 | Steamers, like 25c one, but larger... | 3 00 | 2% 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


3 | Cutting-Plyers; 3% inch 
Polished steel; a beautiful tool - 
32. Dish or rinsing pan, re-tinned 4 50 | 40 00 
17 inches across, 19 quarts. (See 35c counter.) 
Trunks, very good, 11x!2x24 14 50 | 40 00 
above will do nicely to pack goods in when you make an 
They are splendid trunks for the money. 


25 00 
25 00 
25 00 
25, 00 


35 (0 


The 
order, 


Beventy-Five Cent Counter. 
| Dish or rinsing pan, re-tinned. ..... | 7 00 | 65 00 
>in hes across; 21 qts. (See 3c counter.) 
| Trunks, very ‘good, 13x 15x28. . . | 7 00! 63 00 
See 50 cent counter. 


ONE-DOLLAR COUNTER. 
| Trunks, very good, 15x16x32 {9 00 | 85 00 


See 50 cent counter 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Honey Column. 


Under this heaa wili be inse rted, “free ot charge, the names or 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, 1 would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
you can look afterit, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 ‘cents we ean furnish little 

boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 

| forSale,’’ neatly painted, If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 

| postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
| price. 























CITY MARKETS. 
| New York.—Honey.— Permit us to quote comb 
honey as follows: Best white in 1 lb. sections, 20@ 
22e; fair, 17@i9e; best white in 2 ib. sections, 1I8@20c; 
| fair, Li@lic; best dark, in 1 lb. sections, 1I8@le; best 
dark in 2 lb. sections, W@l4te. Large boxes, 2c per 
lb. less than above. Best white extracted, l0@12c; 
7@S8e. 
Beeswaxr.—Market is quict; 
dark wax, 20@2Ic. 
H. K. & F. 
New York, Oct. 22, 1881. 





prime yellow is selling 


B. TuurBer & Co. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—In fair demand and steady. 
pure strained and extracted at 9@ 
| 124%ec—outside figures for lots in choice small pkgs. 
| Sale 12 bris and 9 hf- bris strained at 9e. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25, 1881. RK. C. GREER & Co. 


CAICAGO.— Honey. —The condition of the honey 
| and wax market remains about the same as last quo- 
‘tation. The demand is good, and the supply is 
| equal to it. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

972 West Madison St., Chicago, Oct. 24, 1881. 


CLEVELAND. —Honey.—Choice white section honey 
continues in good request at 2Ie for I-1b. and 20 for 
| 2-Ib. sections, all receipts being readily placed at 
| these prices. Extracted continues very dull at W@ 
| 2e. Beeswar.—20@22. A.C. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1881. 


Detrroir.—Honey.—Tbe market is firm, and the 

, demand fora good article is steady at 17 @ 19 cents. 
Beeswax—20 @ 22. A. B. WEED. 
Detroit, Oct. 26, 1881. 


7 of light, ana 
Will 


barrels of extracted honey, 

2 of dark; the barrels hold about 36) Lbs. each. 

| sell the dark for 8¢ per lb., and the light for 10c, de- 

livered at depot here, if sold soon. 
Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


| Thave9 


F. R. JOHNSON. 


You may set me down 800) Ibs. of comb honey, in 
| single- comb boxes, in eases glassed on one side, 16 
in. square, and containing 14 and 21 sections to case. 
Cases average 27 Ihs, 


Jeffersonville, Wayne Co., Tl. T. C. STANLEY. 





The North-Eastern Bee Association of Maine will 

‘hold their next regular meeting at Grange Hall, 

| Dexter, Noy. 10, 1881. All bee-keepers are invited to 
| attend. Wo. Hoyt, See’y, 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


00 Que mS. 


$1. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- | 


out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following | 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity. | 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 


from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 


lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 


turn the money at any time when customers become | 


impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 


Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, | 


put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and teated queens, furnished on applicatior. to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 


we will send you anotner. Probably none will be | 


sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Newark, Wirt Co., W. Va. 2-1 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. ‘tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 1-12 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago. Musk. Co., O. Utd 


*T. W. Dougherty, Mt. Vernon, Posev Co., Ind. 7-12 | 


C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


8tfd | 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd 

8S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. ltfd 

J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 











FOR SALE! 


As Tam about to change my Iocation for one near 
the city, Loffer for sale, in bulk or lots, 14 L. hives, 


HONEY PLANTS! 


BLACK LOCUST.—Splendid for honey, and will 
| pay alone for posts. Price $1. per 100; seed 25 cents 
per ounce, 

SOURWOOD.—Always produces a large yield of 
honey. Price of young trees, $3.50 per 100. 

BUCK BUSH.—An ornamental shrub for the yard. 
| Begins to bloom when all else fails with us, and con- 

tinues about two months. Very hardy, aud produc- 
| esagreat deal of honey. Price $2.00 per lv; seed 
50 cents per ounce, . 

BUCKTHORN.—This is one of our best honey- 
plants; yields honey abundantly. Price 5J cts. per 
100; seed 25 cts. per ounce. 

POPLAR.—This certainly yielded more honey the 
' past season than any thing else in this vicinity. 
Valuable for timber; unsurpassed as a shade tree ; 
| nice, straight young trees at $1.00 per 100. 

PERSIMMON.—Blooms sometimes for nearly a 
month, vielding an abundance of boney, and the 
fruit is just splendid (for those who like it), Price 
of voung trees, $5.00 per 100; seed, 10 cts. per oz. 

SUMAC —Blooms in the summer, when there is 
but little else; would be considered very ornament- 
al where it does net grow wild; grows trom 4 to 6 ft. 
high. Young trees, $2. per 100; seed, 2) cts. per oz. 

CHERRY, BLACK TARTARIAN.—Good for hon- 
ey and fruit: very hardy. Price $2.00 per 100. 

GOOSEBERRY.— Bees work on it lively; splendid 
fruit. Price $2.00 per 100 by mail, post paid. 

APPLE-TWIGS tor grafting; almost any variety; 
25 ets. per bunch by mail, postpxid. 

The above trees delivered on board cars here at 
prices named; seeds sent by mail postpaid. 

Address CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
12d Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1961. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

| The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
‘The first number of each munth, 50 cents a year. 

| THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

| 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 











| FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
| dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
the lb. Circular and samples 
| fssseeaice: ; J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

2 Sole Manufacturers, 
| Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
| 





hinged’ covers, well finished, some of them used but | 
afew inonths. Alsoone Muth Extractor, used but | 


one season. Allin good order. Price for the whole, 
$35.00. Address, MRS. DR. GILLESPIE, 
12a West Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





qrOR durability, ease of manage- 
ment, beauty and rapidity of 
work, and low price, our Printing- 
press can not be excelled. For terms, 
uddress $8. D. RUTHERFORD, 
Kearnevsville, 
West Virginia, 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Perfect machinery for turning out first-class work, 
and as cheap as such can be done. Orders received 
by first of January, at special rates, Write for 
prices — no circulars. C. A. GRAVES, 

12 Birmingham, Erie Co., Ohio. 


A BEE-KEEPER WANTED. 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicating liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred. Must be indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARDS, 
l2tfd Omaha, Nebraska. 











ANTED. — Bee-Keeper, and Student. Bee- 
Keeper must be experienced, and thoroughly 
reliable. No person using tobacco or liquors need 
apply. Address DOCTOR E. NUGENT, 
12 Linden Apiary, Strathroy, Ontario, Canada. 


Rarly ltalian & Cyprian (Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity. my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. 1 make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new circular. Address 

tf R. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


“HIVES! ‘HIVES! 


| Tam now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
whol: sale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated 
hives. Catalogue furnished on application. 

9tfd JOHN M. KINZIE, Doon, Ont., Can. 


TEE. 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad» 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offerthem at present at 75c per year, 
| postage paid, beginning Jan. 1881, if ordered so they 
| can be mailed in December, 1881, on account of posts 
} age. A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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FREE! Asus" 2°3.cl.s25. 2°42 222 | KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 














| When I first sent for your book I thought I would 

try it a short time, not thinking I would like it as 
| wellas id». H. W. Cook. 

Atherton, Can., Nov. 7, 1881. 





The * Favorite ’’ scales bought of you recently are 
| very nice and reliable, and give entire satisfaction. 
| Every housewife should have one in her kitchen. 


J. A. BOOKWALTER. 

Wabash, Ind., Nov. 7, 1881. 

The Clark smoker came all right. I have tried it, 
and consider it a vast improvement over the one [ 
have been using, Please accept many thanks for 
promptness, and kindness in making the change. 

D. C. POTTER. 

Fairhaven, Bristol Co., Mass., Noy. 6, 1881. 





Splendid new Catalogne of Trees. Plants, Seeds, new | A BC book and GLEANINGS are at hand. and in- 
Grapes and Small Wruits, frees Specimen copy of the | deed they were welcome. I thinkeach A BC scholar 
best Fruit and Flower Duper punished free. EACi, | ought to bave both copies, for they are very brief, 
our Plants. Onr @4-pace &mall Fruit Instructor | 20d instructive to both veteran and amateur apiar- 
(new edition) tells how to nlent. grew and market: pest- | ist. Thanking you for your promptness, I remain 
paid. 2c. Address, PURDY, of Palmyra, N.Y. | yours,—_ _. A: F. Ware. 
Smithville Sta., Wayne Co., O., Nov. 12, 1881. 


: NOTICE ! : Inclosed find 53 cts., for which please send me as 


we many charm knives as you can for the money, and 
As the March, 1879, number of GLEANINGS is noW | pay postage on them. T got one for my daughter, 
out of print, we will pay lic for the same. Put your | fifteen years old, and the schoolgirls where she is 
name and address on one end of the wrapper, and | going to school want some. Please send some of 
drop us a postal of instructions. them with pearl handles. Mrs. 8. A. CONWAY. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. Helena. Karnes Co., Texas. 


. 





OUR NEW HONEY LABEL 


























FROM THE APIARY OF . 


[arse||A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O./K.«% 
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Price of these labels with the spaces left blank, 25c per hundred, or $2.25 per thousand; 
ple, for 50c per 100, or $1.25 per 1000 more. The label may be either red, green, blue, or 
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The 15-cent dictionary came to hand all right, and | The queen came last evening in splendid condi- 
I declare it is quite a prize for the money. I showed | tion — only one bee dead in the eage. | huve just 
it to my teacher, and asked him what he thought it | introduced her this forenoon, and hope she will be 
ought to be worth. He replied that he thought such | graciously received. I like to see such promptness 
a book would cost 40 or 50 cents. ISABELLA WiER. |in business matters; it is satisfactory to deal with 

South River, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Nov. 18, 1881. | men of your stamp. T. BoLEs. 

—_—_——_-—- | Ridgeway, Ont., Can., Nov. 2, 1881. 

I write to acknowledge the receipt of your bee | a —— 
book, with which I sm highly pleased. I gave the; I have the A BC book, which has been a great 
letter containing the order to the clerk to mail on | help tome. I paid you $1.25 for it, and if Il could not 
Monday morning, eight o’clock, and Wednesday | get another I would not take five times that amount 








evening before my little boy went to bed, I was | for it. I bave learned more about handling bees 
showing him the picture of Novice and little Blue | since I have had it than I ever knew about bees be- 


Eyes. I think that an instance of Rreroee rare- | fore in my life. 


ly equaled, 

Edmore, Mich., Oct. 24, 1881. 

I have one of the Waterbury watches, and think 
it keeps good time. It keeps within a minute or 
two, and sometimes within a half-minute a week. 
The honey season has been extra poor around here; 


. H. WrRicat. 


seven, and have been feeding them up for winter. I 
shall try a snow-bank this year. 
CHAs. O. MELOON. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Oct. 26, 1881. 


The Clark smoker works very satisfactorily: in- | 
deed, more so than the Bingham I had been using | 
all along, and for which | bad to pay one dollar. [| 
should think as soon as bee-keepers of this country | 
(and Europe too) will have become apprised of the | 
fact, that for 50 cents they can buy the most ser- | 


vicable smoker, they will not use any other. 
Louis Knorr, M. D. 
Savannah, Ga., Aug. 8, 1881. 


JAMES K. GREGORY. 
Crooked Lake, Wyoming Co., Pa., Oct. 28, 1881, 


That “tested queen and 1 Ib. of bees’? sent me 


| last April did well. I let them go on 3 L. frames 
| containing comb and some honey; added other 


frames as needed, and soon had to put on the upper 


| story. Her * highness’? was crowded out below, 
rain, rain, all the time. I increased from three to) 


and just walked into the upper parlor and filled it 


; nearly full. I took solid comfort with them. The 
| bees are large, yellow. beautiful, and kind. 


Columbus, O., Oct. 28, 1881. R. G. WARNER, 


The Waterbury watch and the A B C were re- 
ceived the 28th. They were very nicelv packed, and 
eame safely. Husband was quite disappointed in 
the watch — it being much better than he expected. 
I think we shall order one or two dozen in the course 
of a few weeks. The A B Cis worth $10, at least to 
me. as I have just bought a larze colony of Italians, 


| and knew nothing whatever of bees or bee-keeping. 


IMOGENE DONNELLY. 
Omer, Bay Co., Mich., Nov. 1, 1881. 














FOR T WO-POUND CANS. 











if wanted by mail, add 5c per 100. Address and source of honey printed in like this sam- 


black. Two colors at once, one-half more. 


Address A. I. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio. 
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A KIND LETTER. 


We must have GLEANINGS for another year. Also 
rend sumple copies as follows, to * * * * 
The last is ovr minister of the Church of Christ at 
this place. He isa worthy man. 1! love him much. 
If you still have some of the cards against sweuring, 
send me 23 or 50. ITcanusethem, I will give them 
to those | think they will benefit. I am superintend- 
ant of the Bible-reading class of our town. It is an 
interesting study. I was once an unbeliever, yea, 
an infidel of the vilest type; but | now believe. 
Pray for me that I may be humble. Your kind 
words have done me much good, God spred you, 
my dear friend! Lonce used tobacco; quit its use 
Jan. 26, 1880, and have never touched it since. I use 
no alcoholic drinks, and. my dear sir, | do not pre- 
seribe them in my practice. You are right in fight- 


ing these pernicious poisons; and for one I will be | 


your co-worker. We must pray, and read God's 
word if we desire to overcome sin and temptation. 
’Tis the only way. 

My bees are doing finely now. Honey crop good; 


only few bees kept here, however. I have much to | 


thank you for more than you can ever know. Bee- 
keeping has made mea much better man. I do not 
know why. Your brother in Christ, 
J. E. Lay, M. D. 
Hallettsville, Lavaca Co., Tex., Oct. 27, 1881. 








RECENT ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND IM- | 


PROVEMENTS, IN OUR COUNTER STORE. 


Ovr paper collars were by mistake put on the 5- | 


cent counter last month. If you will note the prices 
per tens and hundreds, it will be plain that it was 
vut of place. 

“CHARLEY,” our painter and varnisher, has just 
got up something new for honey-cases. On the sheet 
of glass forming one side of the case he has putin 
bronze lettering, similar to that on our honey- 
extractors, ** Honey for Sale’’ As the bronze letters 
are on the back side of the glass, they are always 
bright and clean. The extra expense for lettering 
one of the glasses to a honey-case is 25 cents. 


TF you you can not make a folder as per descrip- 
tion on page 613 we will furnish you one for 50c._ If 
wanted by mail, 5c extra. These folders will with- 
out trouble fold rabbets for Simplicity hives. or any- 
thing else, not over 14% inches. * John’’ wishes us 
nlso to say, that if any of you need any help in mak- 
ing tin cups or honevy-pails, he will be glad to explain, 
if you will address him in our care. 


TRE new Waterbury watch has created quite a 
sensation wherever it has gone, and I tell you we 
have sent out a“ heap” of them since our last. The 
expression ** My neighbor wants one just like it,” 
has got to bea pretty common phrase. Well, we 
have a good supply still on hand, and, what is more, 
we can now send them free of postage for the $3.50. 
If by express or freight, with other goods, 15 cents 
may be deducted from each watch. 


WE are just about adding children’s sleds to our 
counter goods. The 5-cent sled is rather to be used 
indoors. The 10-cent one will do very well for small 
children to ride on. The 15-cent one is the same 
tastily painted. Any of these can be sent by mail in 
the flat, and the postage will be equal to the value 
of the sled. For 25 cents we can furnish a sled that 
will hold any reasonable (in pounds) boy; is pretty 
fairly ironed, and tastily painted. As it is put to- 
gether with screws, it can be sent in the flat without 
much extra expense, when ordering goods. We will 
try to give you engravings of them next month. 


BUSINESS FOR THE WINTER. 


Isn't the following suggestive? 

Will you please send me 300 one-pint honey-pails by R. R. 
freight, via Cincinnati, unless you know of a shorter route. If 
you can not ship without delay, please advise me. Lsent —— 
— an order nearly eight weeks ago, and neve not the pails 


yet. M. HaYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23, 1881. 

As we had the pails ahead, they went by first train; 
but, my friends, it does not pay to send long dis- 
tances for such goods. ‘The 300 cost only $12 75, and 
they ought to be obtainable near every bee-keeper'’s 
bome. Boys, are you going to let Mr. Merrybunks’ 
neighbor * John,” have all the fun making tin pails? 


| In selling the counter goods so closely as we do, 
| many of them, we have found it necessary to add 
)} one cent each, besides the postage, for packing; so 
| if you find the stumps are nut equal in value to the 
| amount chargea in the list, do not think we have 
| overchurged. The strong paper and twine we have 
found it necessary to use to stand mailing are more 
expensive than you may perhups be aware of. 
j 
| 
| 


Postage. ] [Pr. of 10, of 100 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


| Bowls, yellow ware, 1 pt.; useful...... 23 | 2 25 
2| Handkerchiefs, for children, pictured, | 28 | 2 50 
%| Key Rings, superior quality, with balls | 28 | 2 50 
| Mugs, for children, glass.............. | 28 | 2 Th 
4| Mugs, for children, china ...... ...... | 28)2 75 
4| Pans, Corn cake, circular, 3x2 in...... | 25 | 2 00 
FIVE-CENT COUNTER 
[| 2} Albama, Autonfape ii... 6.05. sce0. ck. | é 50 
| Paper covers, illuminated, nice for school children. 
| %j Dish Pans, toy, 244x6 in.......... see | 4314 00 
Cute for children and “ handy to have in the house.’’ 
6 | Flour Dredges, japanned, very nice.. | 43 | 4 00 
5 | Kaleidoscope, a pretty optical toy.... | 43 00 
| 4| Papeteries, 12 white envelopes and 12 
sheets of paper in a pretty box .... | 48/4 75 
2| Pen and pencil, Combination .... .... 40 | 3 75 
% | Pans, patty, per % doz .........06+008- | 4 00 


} 

45 

| Over 20 ditferent sizes and patterns. Splendid for Maple 
| sugar cakes, etc. 

; 

| 


2 | Spoons, table, tinned iron............. | 38|3 50 
10 | Stove Cover Lifter, ** always cool”’... | 42| 3 90 
| 5 | Stove Cover Lifter, wood handle...... | 33]3 00 
6 lL WEG DORON, BF ob ok snc sacedcceass | 431;4 00 


A fair match for the dish pans, and useful — to delight some 
child’s heart. 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


2 | Compasses, magnetic.................. 1 £5|9 00 
With ring to hang on watch chain. 

2 | Handerchiefs, linen, ladies size ....... -| 90| 8 50 
Nice, with plain and *‘ mourning ’’ borders. 

3| Lamp Burners, Venus ............... 85 | 8 00 


No 0,orl. I have decided 


Two sizes, for straight chimney, 5 i 
2 burners one-halt more. 


these to be the best burner made. N 





2|Mutch Boxes, rubber.................. | 85|8 00 
Opening at either end, very handy. 
Si Oar Momes, PAGAL .. ..s.c2n. cess eces .. | 80/700 
TZ | PONG, WAIT. DOT COE sscncicccs. cescces {| 85|8 00 
Six different patterns. Nice for maple sugar cakes, etc. 
10 | Pans, bread, oval, 8xlUx2%............ | 84) 7 80 
BE I te ats a | 85) 8 00 
iy ena MONON. 5: . sca eaten scien gitks ne.0 0 . | 80|7 50 
Nice to carry in your pocket for memoranda. 
2 | Sun glass or burning giass............ | 75}600 
3 | Twine, pink, cotton, jewelers......... | 75|7 00 
Put up in 2 oz. balls, just the thing for nice packages. 
Bo a a aiabines sa | 80/7 50 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


2 | Hdkfs, ladies, linen, hem stitched.. | 1 49 | 13 00 


20 | PRE, TOC TED nono cece ccnsamincs 1 25} 11 00 
With wired edge, 2x11x1614. 
15 | Pans. patty, Per doz... .........00. 0006 | 125/11 00 


Twelve different sizes, for sugar cakes, ete. 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
5 | Carpenter’s Dividers, with wing.... | 2 25 | 20 00 
| Pups, Patty, per doz, large size, 3 


patterns, 4, 4%, and 5inches..... | 2 00} 18 00 
| ORT 5. otek checks chase batases 1/2 00/18 00 
| Plates, Bread, especially for bee- 

er AER E I RRRE = Ry eis | 2 00} 18 00 


A beautiful plate, with bee-hive and bees, done in frosted 
work on the bottom. Heavy flint glass. 
6 | Shawls, Plaid, merino (?), but warm 
and handy, any way.......... eee» 12 00! 18 00 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
4' Spy glass or toy telescope, one draw | 3 00 | 25 00 


PIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
| Lamp, lurge size, complete with 
burner and chimney; beautiful.. | 4 00 | 35 00 
5 | Spy Glass or toy telescope, 2 draw. | 4 35 00 
| Washboards, stone, very nice....... | 4 50 | 42 50 


Seventy-Five Cent Counter. 


16 | Telephones, Bliss, 200 ft. of wire.... | 7 25 | 70 00 
Especially to tell when bees are swarming, see Nov. GLEAN- 


INGS, 1881. 
FOR $1.50. 
Rell Jack Screw for raising buildings. Size 8x1\%; 
will lift lv tons. A most handy tool on the farm. 
A full list of counter goods mailed on application, and we can 
send goods for the helidays to any friend you may have aNY- 
WHERE, promptly on receipt of order. 


A. I. ROUT, Medina, Ohio. 











